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Mining Magnetite by Steam Shovel in Sweden 


The Operations at Kiruna Are Typical of Modern*Practice and 
the Most Recent Development is the Electrification of the Ore Road 


The mines of the  Loussavaara- 
Kirunavaara Aktiebolag (Co.) at Kir- 
una, Sweden, are located in the north- 
ern part of the country, commonly 
known as Lapland. They are 80 miles 
aorth of the Arctic circle and 90 miles 
southeast of Narvik, Norway, on the 
\tlantic ocean, which is the present 
shipping port for the ore. These 
mines do not lie nearly as far north 
as the famous deposits that are being 
worked at Sydvaranger, but they are 
nearly 1,000 miles from Stockholm 
and in about the same latitude as 
Juneau, Alaska. The climate is severe, 
winter continuing from the beginning 
of October to the last of May, with 
heavy falls of snow. During the month 
of December the sun never gets above 
the horizon, but in summer the days 
are long. Throughout July the sun 
shines all day. 

\ line of steam railway was extend- 
ed to Kiruna in the spring of 1899, at 
which time the development of the 
mines was begun on an extensive scale. 


They lie in a plateau, about 1,200 feet 
above sea level, which consists of vast 
moorlands and moraines. The ore 
deposits are in igneous rocks, mainly 
syenites and porphyries. They extend 
for a distance of over three miles 
along a ridge divided into hills. The 
ore is a magnetite. Typical analyses 
are given in the accompanying table. 

At present there are seven levels 
from which the ore is being mined by 
hand labor or by shovels driven either 
by steam or electric power. Two shifts 
of men are used, the first beginning 
at 4 in the morning and working until 
12 o’clock, and the other beginning at 
1 and working until 9 in the evening. 
Blasting is done at 8:20 a. m. and 
4.20 p. m. 

Mining is carried on the year round, 
notwithstanding the severe. climate 
and the huge quantities of snow with 
which the management has to con- 
tend. The permanent level tracks and 
some portions of the inclines are cov- 
ered with snow sheds which are ef- 
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fective in keeping the line clear in 
the winter. 

The output of the mine in 1912 was 
approximately 3,000,000 tons and it is 
believed that within another year this 
output will be doubled, large additional 
equipment already having been or- 
dered with this end in view. There 
are at present 1,600 men employed in 
the mines, as most of the face is 
worked by hand. The mechanical 
equipment consists of three electric 
and one steam shovel, all of about 
100-ton size and 3%-cubic yard dip- 
pers. Two of the former are of Ger- 
man manufacture while the latest ad- 
dition is a 100-ton Bucyrus electric. 
The steam machine is also of Bucyrus 
manufacture and these are giving far 
better satisfaction than the German 
machines. 

The shovels load the ore into 12-ton 
side dump cars which are hauled in 
trains of five cars each, by Orenstein- 
Koppel 12-ton 90-horsepower switch- 
ing locomotives, to the scales and ore 











FIG. 1—HOW THE 





IRON ORE DEPOSITS AT KIRUNA, SWEDEN, ARE WORKED 
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or crusher, which are located 
side by side. After weighing, the cars 
pass the breaker and are dumped auto- 
automatically 
by 
throwing over an angle iron rail op- 
posite the breaker, after the train has 
passed to the This rail en- 
a trunnion on the body of the 


breaker 


and again 


This is 


matically 


righted accomplished 


scales. 
gages 
car and tilts it sufficiently to cause it 
to dump. As the empty train is pushed 
back to the shovel it passes a similar 
the 
stationary, again 
The breaker is of the jaw type and 
was supplied by the Power & Mining 
io., Wis. The 
has a 500 tons 
but as it has only recently 
into as the 
been 


rail on opposite side, which is 


righting the cars. 


Machinery Cudahy, 


machine capacity of 


per hour, 


been put commission and 


track arrangement has _ not 


FIG. 2 


changed to permit of quick switching, 
it has been impossible to get sufficient 
ore to it to test its capacity. It is an 
enormous affair and weighs approxi- 
mately 150 tons. The tracks are now 
being rearranged and it will soon be 
possible to have a constant flow of 
ore to the breaker, 
tested to ascertain just how much ore 
will pass through in a given period. 
The hand-mined ore is dumped di- 
rectly into vertical shafts, similar to 
the crusher, and all 


when it will be 


the one beneath 
of these shafts lead to pockets on the 
lower levels where the ore is loaded 


through chutes into 3 or 5-ton cars. 
These are run in trains of from 10 to 
15 cars and are hauled by electric lo- 
comotives to other vertical shafts con- 
necting with the steam track level, 
where the 45-ton cars are loaded and 








100-TON ELECTRIC 
SHOVEL 


FIG, 3—BUCYRUS 
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IRON ORE LOADING DOCK AT NARVIK, NORWAY, 


hauled direct to Narvik, the shipping 
point on the north coast of Norway. 
This station is the most northern rail- 
road station in the world, being in 69.5 
degrees north latitude, and on a line 
with the north-central part of Alaska. 

There are now used in the mine 700 
dump cars of 2, 3, 5 and 12 tons ca- 
pacity; fifteen electric locomotives of 
125 and 250 horsepower capacity, and 


eight 12-ton steam switching locomo- 
tives, all of the latter having been 
supplied by Orenstein-Koppel. Nine 
of the electric machines were built by 
the Allgemeine Electricitats Gesell- 
schaft, of Berlin, Germany, five by 
Nya Forenda Elektriska Aktiebolag, 
of Ludvika, Sweden, and one by the 


Deutsclie Maschinen Fabrik, of Duis- 


burg, Germany. 
Power Plant 


The power station is a modern 
brick 
The boiler room floor is several 


the 


structure of and steel construc- 
tion. 
feet lower than that of generator 
room. The equipment consists of four 
Babcock & Wilcox 
and five Scotch boilers, all being fired 
stokers. The total 
plant is about 


Steam is 


water-tube boilers 
ca- 
1,800 


135 


by automatic 
pacity of the 
horsepower. used at 
pounds pressure. the 
the room contains the usual comple- 


Besides boilers 
ment of pumps which in this case con- 
sist of two Shaeffer & Budenberg 5 x 
8 x 8-inch units for general water sup- 
ply and two Wier 
9 x 21 inches, for boiler feed. 

The coal, which comes from English 
mines, is first 
breaker and reduced to about the size 
of pea coal, falling from the breaker 


vertical pumps, 


run through a jaw 


onto a belt conveyor which carries it 
bucket 
which it reaches the steel plate bunk- 


to the elevator by means of 
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ers immediately over the boilers feed- 
ing the automatic stokers. The bunk- 
ers hold approximately 30 tons of coal 
each. 


Engine and Generator Room 


In the engine and generator room, 
which is spanned by a traveling elec- 
tric crane of 15 tons capacity, there are 
the following machines: One _ 1,000- 
horsepower Ingersoll-Rand, cross-com- 
pound air compressor arranged to be 
driven either by steam or electric 
power; one Ingersoll-Rand air com- 
pressor of 200 horsepower, and an- 
other of the same make of 450-horse- 
power capacity, steam-driven; one 
DeLaval steam turbine direct-coupled 
to a 3,330-kilovolt-ampere alternating 
current generator operating at 1,500 
revolutions per minute, the generator 
being 2,000-volt, 25-cycle, three-phase; 
two verticalecompound steam engines 
direct-coupled to 2,000-volt, three 
phase, 60-cycle, 275-kilovolt-ampere al- 
ternating current generators made by 
the Jonkopings Werkstad, of Jonkop- 
ing, Sweden, and one vertical com- 
pound engine direct-coupled to a 135- 
kilowatt, 600-volt direct current gen- 
erator at 175 revolutions per minute; 
one DeLaval steam turbine geared to 
a 750-kilowatt, 600-volt, 750 revolu- 
tions per minute dynamo. This gen- 
erator may be driven by alternating 
current motor, when desired, with 
the turbine uncoupled, the motor char- 
acteristics being 2,000 volts, 3-phase, 
25-cycle, 750 revolutions per minute. 
There are also one motor generator 
set of 80 kilowatts capacity and one 
motor generator of 30 kilowatts, the 
generator of the latter being arranged 
to deliver any desired voltage from 
25 to 200. 

The engines and turbines operate 


SHOWING THE STOCK PILE IN THE BACKGROUND AT THE RIGHT 


with 135 pounds steam pressure and 
the large DeLaval turbine runs con- 
densing with a 24.5-inch vacuum, the 
condensing water being taken from 
Lake Loussajarvi, which is but a few 
hundred feet distant from the power 
house. The floor of the generating 
room is white and blue tile and the 
walls are painted white. 


The switchboard and controlling ap- 
paratus is located in an extension of 
the main room, the panels forming 
the separating partition. The instru- 
ments are all of Swedish manufacture. 
being made by the Nya _ Forenda 
Elektriska Aktiebolag. 

There is being added to the east 
end of the station a‘high tension 
transformer room which is to contain 
seven. .2,000-kilovolt-amperes single 
phase transformers. The current sup- 











ply for these transformers will come 
from the Swedish state water power 
development at Porjus Falls, about 
60 miles from Kiruna. The incoming 
wires will carry 78,000 volts and will 
be transformed down to 2,000 volts 
for the operation of the mine. This 
service will not be available for sev- 
eral months, as the power station is 
incomplete. Preparation is being 
made to operate the entire mining ma- 
chinery with this power and the rela- 
tively low cost. of current will effect 
a very material saving in the opera- 
tion of the mine. 


The leads from the _ transformer 
room are taken to a basement located 
directly under the switchboard and 
carried up through the controlling ap- 
paratus, which is partially located 
in the basement and partly in a second 











FIG. 4—FRONT VIEW OF BUCYRUS 100-TON ELECTRIC SHOVEL 
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FIG. 6—A SNOW 


story room over the switchboard. All 
of the switches are, however, handled 
from the generating room floor. 

The company operates an electric 
passenger railway which runs from 
the center of Kiruna to the lower sta- 
tion of the passenger incline and this 
service is for the purpose of carrying 
the men to and from the mine. The 
incline is about 2,000 feet long, and 
rises at an angle of about 30 degrees. 
The upper station is at the fifth 
level. There is still another electrical 
incline used for lowering ore from the 
fifth level to the hoppers located over 
the steam railroad tracks. This in- 
cline is operated by two 195-kilowatt, 
600-volt, 125 revolutions per minute 
machines which run either as motors 
or generators, according to the posi- 
tion of the load on the incline. The 
moment the loaded cars leave the level 





SHED OVER THE TRACKS OF THE ELECTRIC ORE ROAD 


and start to descend the machines be- 
come generators, the current devel- 
oped is fed back into the lines, and a 
braking effect is exerted. Thus the 
actual expenditure for power on this 
incline is very materially reduced. The 
time that the machines are working as 
motors is perhaps not more than 10 
to 15 seconds while the generating pe- 
riod lasts for several minutes. 

A rather ingenious scheme has been 
worked out in the house for the ma- 
chines just referred to, for a_ hoist 
runway. The necessity for it arose 
because of the fact that crane service 
was needed over both the sheaves and 
the motors and the shape of the house 
would not permit of a traveling crane 
even had it been as cheap as desir- 
able. 

Besides the power plant there is a 
complete saw mill equipment for fur- 


nishing all of the lumber required by 
the mine. A large gang saw, planer, 
cross cut, edging machine and groove 
cutter are installed and are all elec- 
trically-driven. 

A machine shop fully equipped for 
every class of repair work, as well as 
a small foundry and forge shop are 
also available and are housed in brick 
structures. The tools are all modern 
and embrace engine lathes, shapers, 
radial and speed drills, planer, grind- 
ing machines and a steam hammer of 
good size. This repair shop is also 
electrically-driven by alternating cur- 
rent motors. A drill sharpening plant 
is located on the fifth level of the 
mine and is equipped with an auto- 
matic machine which will sharpen an 
air drill 1 inch in diameter, with six 
cutting edges, in 20 seconds. A 2%- 
inch drill was sharpened in 1 minute 





FIG. 7—SECTION OF AN ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED ORE TRAIN 
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FIG, 8—POCKET FOR DISCHARGING ORE 








INTO RAILROAD CARS. THE POCKET 


IS FILLED FROM THE ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED INCLINE 


and 45 seconds. 

Che output of ore for the year 1912 
trom the Kiruna mines was about 
3,000,000 tons, practically all of which 
was shipped by train to Narvik, Nor- 
way, which is 90 miles northwest from 
Kiruna, where it is loaded into steam- 
ers for Germany, England, the United 
States and other countries. The bulk 
of the ore goes to Germany and Eng- 
land and about 300,000 tons to the 
United States. 

Although the harbor of Narvik is 
more than 150 miles north of the Arc- 
tic circle, the harbor, owing to the ac- 
tion of the gulf stream, is open the 
year round. The terminal facilities at 
Narvik are complete, embracing 22 
pockets on the quay with a total ca- 
pacity of more than 500 tons. From 
these pockets. the ore is_ loaded 
through chutes into the vessels which 
are moored at the quay, the water 
level being about 50 feet below the 
bottom of the pockets and allowing 
ample pitch for an easy run of the ore. 

The loaded trains arriving from 
Kiruna pass the scale house and, dur- 
ing the operation of weighing, are 
sampled. About 600 pounds of ore is 
taken from each car and transported 
en small dump cars to the sampling 
house located nearby. The process of 
sampling is similar to that followed 
in this country and the samples taken 
are checked against those made at the 
mine at Kiruna, the results being so 
accurate that, up to the present time, 
no controversies have arisen between 
the company and its patrons, More 
than 300 45-ton cars of ore arrive 
every day, and when vessels are not 
available for immediate shipment it is 
stocked. When a demand is made 
upon this reserve stock it is loaded 


into 45-ton cars by a Bucyrus 100-ton 
steam-operated shovel. 

The Kirunavaara-Loussavaara Co. 
owns a fleet of 12 ore-carrying vessels 
having a total capacity of 100,000 tons, 
the later models being built on the 
Johnson-Welin principle. These last 
named steamers were built by R. & 
W. Hawthorne, Leslie & Co., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Eng. 

Besides the ore-loading docks the 
company has extensive coal-handling 
equipment at Narvik, as it is at this 
port that all of its fuel is received 
from English and German _ shippers. 
It also provides coaling facilities for 
all of its own fleet as well as other 
vessels calling for ore. 

The enterprise is well managed, the 
immediate direction being in the hands 
of Dr. Hj. Lundbohm, assisted by 
Thure Lindblohm and Axel Dahleen. 
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The line of railway used by the 
company between Kiruna and Narvik 
as far as Riksgranssen, is notable as 
the first iron ore-carrying road in the 
world, except for short switching lines, 
to be operated by electric power. 

The decision to electrify the road 
was the outcome of trials carried out 
by R. Dahlander, former chief of the 
Swedish state railways, and continued 
by his successor, J. Oefoerholm. After 
the conditions for the future operation 
of the line had been carefully worked 
out, including the haulage of trains 
up to 2,000 tons at 23 miles per 
hour, tenders for the reconstruc- 
tion of the system were invited and 
contracts entered into with the All- 
manna Svenska Elektriska Aktiebolag 
(Swedish General Electric Co.), Ves- 
teras, Sweden, and the Siemens-Schu- 
ckert Werke, Berlin. Aside from the 
power plant at Porjus, these compan- 
ies agreed to build overhead trans- 
mission and operating lines from Por- 
jus to Kiruna on the south and Vassi- 
jaure on the north, four transformer 
substation plants, exclusive of the 
buildings at Kiruna, Tornetrask, Abi- 
sko and Vassijaure, together with ma- 
terial for certain branch lines not dis- 
cussed in this article, to deliver 13 
electric locomotives for iron ore traf- 
fic, 2 express locomotives and aux- 
iliary operating equipment, and to 
make such trials, tests, etc., as would 
insure the complete success of the 
line when turned over for regular 
train service. 

The contractors further guaranteed 
that two electric locomotives, one at 
the head and the other at the tail of 
each train, should move two iron ore 
trains of not less than 1,850 tons each 
daily from Kiruna to  Vassijaure, 
where delivery is made to the Nor- 


wegian railway whose station is 
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FIG. 9—ANOTHER LOADING POCKET FILLED BY CARS ON TWO INCLINES 
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known as Riksgranssen, also bring 
back the empty trains weighing 455 
tons each, do all requisite switching, ° 
etc., and work six successive days, 
with a minimum performance of 56,- 
250 engine miles per annum. The ex- 
press locomotives would each haul a ¢ 
train of 200 tons, in addition to its 
load, over the same line to Vassi- 
jaure-Riksgranssen and return three 
times daily. It was further guaran- 
teed that the consumption of energy 








in watt-hours per ton-kilometer should 
not exceed the following: Passenger 
and other express trains, 31.5; ore 


trains, 22.6 and trains of empties, 23.9, 
exclusive of lighting and heating. The 
cost of the entire work was fixed at 
5,117,000 kronen, equivalent to about 
$1,420,000, and very stringent condi- 
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tions were laid down by the Swedish 








authorities as to penalties, forfeiture, 

etc. Figures compiled in detail show yg. 11_DUMPING A TWO-TON CAR ON THE SEVENTH LEVEL AT KIRUNA. 

that the carning power of the road THE ORE IS DROPPED THROUGH VERTICAL SHAFTS TO THE FINAL 

as electrified, based on the increased LEVEL OF THE LOADING POCKETS 

carrying capacity, would be about 

$650,000 per annum, as against $585,000 Loussavaara- Kirunavaara Co. con- year, as recorded by the integrating 

for electric traction, besides whichthe tracted for current at an annual base meters, the average of the four high- 
est weekly readings being taken to 
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represent this maximum demand, and 
a further arbitrary of about 0.13 cents . 
Typical Analyses of Kiruna Ores. (% ore in Swedish money) for each 
: . . : ‘ 7 kilowatt-hour used, as metered. The 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per minimum charge, however, was fixed 
cent. cent. cent, cent. cent. cent. cent. - 
ee Lcccccesececces 76.08 ~90.50- 65.31 96.10 68.73 89.39 90,03 at 350,000 kronen, or about $95,000 
WGAVs. occ cccdscesssciesuss> S50 OO Se. Oe eee eee ee per annum. 
_ PEs tres oe -. ss 0.20 0.15 0.13 0.22 0.12 0.12 i i : < 
MEER od cma tact hs Lambie oe Mees 1.45 1.15 0.62 0.54 1.94 1.83 The length of the line is about the 
oO ere re ey ocr, ae 2.22 14.04 0.60 0.60 0.81 0.42 : : . 
1» TR seteiche main eo 5 .. O79 ©8083 1.26 6.90 138° 6.49 6.08 same as from Duluth to Hibbing, or 
15 See ie SRN ete > Oe aes 0.05 0.50: 0:30)" 0.11 84 miles, being almost evenly divided 
—_ a Ee oe See ae 1.74 1.04 1.02 1.94 3. 6 2.14 
PEE g's 5, bandas hicks Cole i ett. 1468-1 0.016 0.122 0.19 0.016 between straight track or tangents and 
a : : cece dtougee ae eee 0.018 0.036 0.026 0.014 0.045 0.059 curves. Some of the gradients are 
very heavy, including 31 miles of as- : 
cents between Kiruna and the ter- 
: ; a minus on the Norwegian frontier. 4 
latter will be greatly reduced by revenue or “standby” price of 35 kronen, or S 
é: . ’ There are a number of tunnels, one of 
derived from the sale of the power $9.48 for each kilowatt of the maxi- ‘ ‘ 
; ot + oll Tt d ; uri , which is 1,640 feet long, and another } 
tor mining anc otner urposes. 1e mum dademan occurring auring 1e 
g — 8 3,660 feet. 
' , P j 
Five hydraulic turbines of 12,500 ' 
horsepower each, or slightly smaller i 
than those installed in the Great 
Northern Power Co.’s plant near Du- | 


luth, were provided for the power 
plant. Three of these are direct-con- ‘ 
nected to single phase, alternating ; 
current generators, to furnish power 
for long distance transmission, and 
two to continuous current dynamos 
to furnish power for industrial pur- 
poses in the immediate vicinity. 

The current for railway operation is 
generated at 5,000 volts and stepped- 
up at Porjus for transmission at 78,- 
000 to 80,000 volts. In the substations 
it is lowered by transformers to 15,- 
000 volts. The lines are carried on 
wooden poles placed 98 feet apart, sin- 
gle catenary suspension being used. 

The feeder transmission lines to the 
four substations mentioned, follow the 
FIG. 10—INTERIOR OF THF POWER STATION line of the Porius-Gellivare railway 
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about half its length and then 
branch across 10 miles of wilderness 
to the main line of railroad, which 
they parallel for the remainder of the 
distance north. The transformers in 
each. substation are rated at 1,000 
kilowatt-amperes on continuous load 
and up to 2,700 kilowatt-amperes for 
momentary overloads. The current is 
led to the overhead operating lines of 
the electric railway, or trolleys, through 
oil-immersed circuit-break- 
ers, with the usual protection by 
means of lightning arresters. The 
trolley suspension is also of the sin- 
gle catenary system, supported by 
wooden poles placed 98 feet apart. The 
trolley is held and suspended in such 
a manner that’it is free to expand 
longitudinally, can swing sideways to 
a limited extent and can rise verti- 
cally under pressure of the bow. Au- 
lightening is also pro- 
When passing through tunnels 


for 


automatic 


tomatic gear 


vided. 
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and snow galleries the trolley is sup- 
ported at shorter intervals than for 
open gtretches. 

It is estimated at along the route 
of this comparatively short line of 
railway there is available water power 
to the extent of at least 300,000 horse- 
power. Besides the present station at 
Porjus, which can be considerably en- 
larged, sites for plants have becn lo- 
cated at the Tarrakoski and Vakka- 
koski falls north of Kiruna, as well as 
the Tornetrask, Jekajarvi and Alajar- 
vie falls. Another project to be im- 
mediately developed by the Swedish 
government is the utilization of the 
large cataract at Elfkarleby, about 95 
miles north of Stockholm. An initial 
installation of 22,000 kilowatts is 
planned. The power here generated 
is to be applied, among other things, 
to the electrification of the 
branches of the state railways, and, 
as the plant is extended, current will 


eastern 
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iron and steel works 
in the southern districts. 


The future of iron mining in Swe- 


be available for 


den, and in Norway where similar de- 
velopments are impending, is prom- 
As water power plants are con- 
electric lines are to 
be built from the trunk roads to 
various districts in which im- 
mense deposits at present unexploited, 
including those of the Ruotivare and 
Vallati fields, distant about 60 to 80 
miles from the nearest railway. The 
ore consists mainly of magnetite and 
the 
contingent 

The practical working out 
connected the 
in the application 


ising. 
structed, branch 


are 


most of deposits can be easily 


worked, only upon trans- 
portation. 
of the problems 
latter, particularly 
of electric power, will be of value to 


the 


with 


mine operators in all parts of 


world where conditions are at all sim- 
closely followed 


ilar and should be 


in the United States. 


The Heat- Treatment of Carbon-Steel 


The heat-treatment of carbon steel 
has been widely discussed and [ desire 
to point out briefly the principles un- 
derlying this operation so that “he 
who runs may read”. 

The crystalline structure of steel is 
fixed by heating and cooling and tiere 
is no basis for the theory that steel 
crystallizes in using. The more quick- 
ly steel is cooled the finer its grains 
will be and its quality will be im- 
proved accordingly. This can be proved 
by -hardening and tempering a knife 
blade, one edge of which is thick and 
thin. After grinding both 
it will be found that the 
thin edge will be much better than 
the thick, owing to the that it 
was cooled more quickly than the lat- 


the other, 


edges sharp, 


fact 
ter, However, in steel of some forms 
and of high carbons there is danger of 
quickly and 
therefore, 
and light 
oils, etc. 
Sometimes a dual bath of oil and wa- 
ter is employed, the oil floating on 
The steel comes in contact with 


cooled too 
mediums, 
heavy 
quicksilver, 


cracking if 
different 
are 


cooling 
used, including 


water, _ brine, 


top. 
the oil first, being more slowly cooled 
at the beginning, and the temperature, 
especially of the surface of the piece, 
lowered, balance of 
taken 


having been the 
the heat can be out 
idly by the water without danger of 
cracking. In addition, the center is 
cooled more rapidly than if oil alone 


more rap- 


were used. 
Hardness and ductility are directly 
opposite properties, but are compara- 


By James H Baker 


tively easy to obtain separately. There- 
fore, if too hard and not sufficiently 
ductile after cooling, the required fine- 
ness is obtained by softening, that is, 
tempering the steel to the required 
condition by reheating. This 
tion exchanges hardness for ductility 


opera- 


to any degree which the steel is cap- 


able of imparting. Since a maximum 


of these properties is desired, we 
should start with as much hardness as 
is practicable. The softening of the 
steel in some cases, particularly on 


heavy work, is effected by leaving a 
part of the original heat in the piece 
and then allowing it to cool slowly. 
Usually sufficient heat is left in the 
piece to make the surface a very dark 
red. This constituted the treatment 
of railroad car axles introduced near- 
ly 30 years ago by Mr. Coffin and 
still can be followed to advantage. 
When reheating entirely cool pieces 
to soften them, they can be raised to 


a temperature of 1,075 degrees Fahr. 
without affecting the fineness, while 
1,330 to 1,400 degrees Fahr. approxi- 
mately covers the temperatures for 
hardening. 

Delicate pieces having thin parts 


can be raised to the desired tempera- 
ture in a bath of molten lead and if a 
higher temperature is desired, they can 
be heated in liquid baths of chloride 
of barium, barium and potassium, etc. 
These baths frequently are heated by 
electricity. Liquids also are used ex- 
tensively for tempering, oil being em- 
The 


ployed up to 550 degrees Fahr. 


temperature for obtaining the desired 


temper sometimes is measured by 
coating the piece with oil and heating 
it until the oil blazes. Another metn- 


od is to smoke a piece and then heat 


it until the smoke disappears. Sep- 
arate pieces of steel cooled at the 
same speeds will have the same prup- 
erties, regardless of the cooling medi- 
um. The supposition that oil itself 
is better than water is a delusion. 
The results of either hardening or 
annealing operations are determined 
by the time-rate abstraction of the 
first few hundred degrees of heat. 


Therefore, if three pieces of hard steel 
are placed in the furnace, brought up 
to a proper annealing temperature and 
after being allowed to cool to 1,950 
degrees Fahr., if one of them is then 
thrown on_ the 
plunged in cold water and a third left 
to cool with the furnace, there will be 
no difference in the the 


Applying the same prin 


ground, another 


softness of 
three pieces. 
ciple, regardless of how rapidly steel 


is cooled after -its temperature has 
been lowered to 1,050 degrees Fahr., 
it will get no harder. On the other 
hand, if any part of a piece of steel 
becomes hotter from internal heat, 


that part will be softer than the other 
section not having this increased tem 


perature. Therefore, the cooling is 
continued unless it is desired to tem- 
per steel] from its internal heat. 

To obtain the best results steel is 
retreated, inasmuch as each treatment 
has an effect which is never fully 
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eliminated. However, as a rule, the 
first treatment imparts a large  pro- 
portion of the benefits derived by 
these processes. -Therefore, a large 
amount of work requires no _ treai- 
ment. I fully appreciate the value of 
the investigations that have been car- 
ried on, microscopic examinations, etc., 
but there is a vast amount of work 
which can be heat-treated by simple 
methods. 


Otis Automatic Furnace Hoist 
Installation 


Two new blast furnaces built at 
Monessen, Pa, by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and blown-in 
several months ago, are equipped with 
automatic electric hoisting equipment, 
designed and constructed by the Otis 
Elevator Co., New York City. The 
main hoists for serving the stacks, 
shown in Fig. 1, are of the double 
drum type and operate balanced skips 
built on an angle of 63 degrees from 
the horizontal. 

Each skip is designed to carry 17,- 
500 pounds of ore at a speed of 
feet per minute, this being the rated 
capacity of the hoists. The hoisting 
machines are provided with drums, 72 
inches in diameter, which are driven 
by an internal rolled steel gear with 
cut teeth, bolted to the drum flange, 
thus relieving the drum shaft of the 
driving strain. 

The drum gear meshes with a forged 
steel pinion integral with its shaft. 
On this pinion shaft is mounted a 
cast stee] intermediate gear, which, 
in turn, is driven by a forged steel 
pinion on the motor shaft. 

The motor is of the direct current 
type with steel frame, wound for 220 
volts, and was built by the Otis 
Elevator Co. The service brake is of 
the steel band type applied by spring 
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FIG, 2—AUTOMATIC 


pressure, and is released by a power- 
ful electro-magnet, the brake wheel 
being mounted on the motor shaft. 

In addition, an emergency drum 
brake is mounted onthe outside of the 
internal drum gear. This brake is ap- 
plied either in case of excessive speed, 
or manually by the hoist operator, by 
the release of a weight, which in fall- 
ing actuates a cam and applies the 
brake. The overspeed feature con- 
sists of a governor driven by the 
hoist, set to trip the weight at any 
predetermined increase over the nor- 
mal hoisting speed. All gears are 
protected by heavy guards. 

The control of the hoists is by 
the full automatic magnet system 
shown in Fig. 2, employing heavy 
electro-magnetic switches or contact- 





FIG. 1—FURNACE HOIST, FRONT VIEW 


a 


SKIP HOIST CONTROLLER 


ors, capable of breaking currents of 
1200 amperes. The automatic slow- 
down and stopping of the hoists is 
obtained by a heavy automatic switch 
mounted on the outboard drum stand, 
and driven, through protected gears, 
by the main drum shaft. The stand- 
ard form of master switch is used 
by the operator. 


As it was desired to secure uniform 
charging of the furnaces, regardless 
of possible mistakes by the operator, 
each furnace was equipped with Otis 
electrically-driven bell hoists, Fig. 5. 
The usual method of operating these 
hoists is to employ full automatic 
control, the operator having two push 
buttons at hand, one for each bell; 
but due to carelessness or intention, 
operators frequently hoist too many 
or too few loads of material into the 
furnace top for a round, with conse- 
quent irregularity and variation in the 
product of the furnace. To avoid the 
possibility of this occurrence, the bell 
hoists are controlled electrically by 
the action of the main skip hoist. 
Thus, when a skip load of material 
is started up at the bottom of the 
incline, the circuit for the small or 
upper bell hoist is automatically made, 
and the small bell opens and closes 
once, dumping the preceding load onto 
the large or lower bell. Each opera- 
tion of the small bell is electrically 
recorded, and after a predetermined 
number of skip loads have been de- 
livered by the skip into the furnace 
top, and. passed by the small bell, 
the large bell is automatically opened 
and closed, permitting the accumulat- 
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FIG. 3—CONTROLLER FOR 


ed round of material to fall into the 


furnace. 
When the plant was first designed, 


it was believed that rounds of three 
and six loads would be satisfactory; 
but actual operating conditions have 
shown that rounds of either two, 
three, four or six loads may be de- 
sirable, and the automatic feature may 
now be set by the furnace manager 
for either of these sequences of op- 
eration. Means are provided whereby 
the manager may at any time insert 
an extra load into any round, and he 
may work the bells independently of 
the automatic device by unlocking 
small iron boxes and pressing the 
proper button. The circuit of the 
bell hoists interlock to prevent both 
bells from being in operation § simul- 


taneously. 


The machines for opening the bells, 


shown in Fig. 5, consist of duplex 
worm and gear reductions driving 
forged steel throw cranks’ through 


heavy internal spur gears, which fur- 


ther reduce the speed of the opera- 


The machines are driven by Otis 


tion 


OPERATING 
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FURNACE 


ONE 


BOTH BELLS ON 


motors: of 35 


horsepower 800 
tions per minute, and heavy solenoid 
accomplish 


frame interpole 


capacity at 


steel 
revolu- 


brakes are provided to 
quick stopping when the bells close. 
the throw crank 


fur- 


revolution of 
and closes the bell in 
nace top. The 
weighted to secure the most favorable 
operating The controller 
for both bells on one furnace is shown 
in Fig. 3 and the 
for operating both the large and small 
bell with the load 


recorder selection. 


One 
opens the 


bells are counter- 


conditions. 
contactors 


contains 


hoists, 
and 


together 
sequence 


Special Skip Hoist 


In addition to the foregoing, which 
constitutes the regular furnace equip- 
ment, a special skip hoist is installed 
at each remove the dust 
from the coke The 
are of the single skip counterbalanced 


furnace, to 


screens. hoists 


type, and have the drums 6 feet apart. 


This is due to the peculiar lead of 
the two ropes which run from a cross 
bar on the bucket, then to sheayes 
at the top of the incline, and back 





FIG. 4—COKE 


DUST HOIST 
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to the drums. The machines, shown 
in Fig. 4, which are identical 
those of the bell hoists, are located in- 
the drumshafts 
are the wall, being 
supported by a wall bearing. The in- 
cline is 55 degrees from the horizon- 
tal, and the travel 68 feet; the bucket 
weighs 2,500 pounds and the load of 
coke dust 4,500 pounds. The control 


system is full automatic, the operator 


with 


shelter, and 


through 


side a 


carried 


simply pressing a button to start the 
then accelerates, runs at full 
the top, when it 


down 


hoist; it 


speed until near 


and 


slows stops, 


automatically 
the skip bucket being in the dumping 
After pausing for five 
onds to the fall, 
hoist automatically reverses, runs the 


sec- 


the 


position. 


allow load to 


empty bucket down and places it at 
rest in the loading position. 

For the purpose of standardizing 
repair parts, the motors and machines 


of the four bell hoists and two coke 


dust hoists were built identical, in order 
to allow of interchangeability of parts. 
The built under the 


furnaces were 





HOIST 


FIG. 5—FRONT VIEW OF BELL 


supervision of the Garrett-Cromwell 


Engineering Co., Cleveland. 


Antimony a By-Product 


While no antimony was produced in 


the United States last year from do- 
mestic ore, a considerable quantity 
was saved in the form of antimonial 
lead, which is obtained at the smelt- 


ers of precious metals in the course 


of their and large quan- 


tities of antimonial alloys are 


operations, 
recov- 
ered from secondary sources, such as 


scrap bearing and type metals, solder 


and antimonial lead drosses. From 
antimonial lead of both domestic and 
foreign origin, but smelted in_ the 
United States, according to figures 
compiled by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, 1,949 short tons of anti- 
mony were produced, while from old 
alloys, scrap, dross, ete., 2,506 short 
tons of antimony were recovered. 
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Gray Iron Mixtures for Motor Car Castings 


’ The Results of Experimenis With Various Grades of Pig Iron to Obtain the 
Best Casting Results for Automobile and Motor Truck Work Are Presented 


The subject of cast 
related to mo- 


iron as 

tor cars covers a much 
wider field than the 
scope of this paper 


will permit. Cast iron 
and steel are the materials 
which are by far the most 
extensively used in the me- 
chanical parts of the car, 
although malleable iron does 
enter into consideration to 
no small extent. Such a 
vast amount of research 
work has been done on steel 
that the selection of a com- 
position chemically and phys- 
ically most suitable for the 
kind of service demanded of 
it no longer is a matter of 
guesswork. Perhaps not to 




















FIG. 1—IRON NO. 1, POL 
ISHED 


Magnification 50 diameters 


*Presented at the Chicago convention of the American Foundry- 


men’s Association. 


FIG. 2—IRON NO. 1, ETCHED 
Magnification 1,000 diameters 


the numerous characteristic foundry defects. 


By H B Swan 


the same degree, but. still 
vastly important, is the selec- 
tion of the proper composi- 
tion of metal most suitable 
to meet the duties required 
of the parts made from cast 
iron. 

The building of motor 
cars has become a_ science 
and the automobile engineer 
demands castings of a maxi- 
mum strength with a mini- 
mum of weight. The design 
of the part may be of such 
intricacy as to produce con- 
ditions which tend to cause 
defective castings. -He further 
specifies that the castings 
shall conform within limits 
to a certain chemical com- 
position and be free from 
Moreover, the 


machine shop demands that they shall cut readily. This does 





























FIG. 3 IRON NO. 2, 
POLISHED 
Magnification 50 diameters 
FIG. 7—IRON NO. 3, ETCHED 
Magnification 1,000 diameters 


FIG. 4—IRON NO. 2, ETCHED 
Magnification 1,000 diameters 
FIG. 8 IRON NO. 4, 


POLISHED 


n 


Magnification 50 diameters 


FIG, 5 IRON NO. 3, 
POLISHED 
Magnification 50 diameters 
FIG. 9 IRON NO. 5, 
POLISHED 
Magnification 100 diameters 


RE TS» OA ART 


FIG. 6—IRON NO. 3, ETCHED 
Magnification 100 diameters 
FIG. 10—IRON NO. 5, ETCHED 
Magnification 100 diameters 
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not necessarily mean that the castings 
shall be soft, although metal too hard or 
having hard spots is bad for machining. 
In the opinion of the writer, there is 
a discrimination between hardness and 
cutting qualities, judged from _ the 
standpoint of the life of the tool. 

It is the practice in the foundry 
with which the writer is associated to 
pour several test bars of each kind 
of iron daily. These test bars are 
¥% inch square and represent to a fair 
degree a section of the castings made, 
and are used in connection with 
Keep’s test. After being broken for 
transverse strength, they are ground 
to a smooth surface and tested with a 
Brinell machine for hardness. It has 
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amount or less, it seems that there 
must be other factors to consider. . Is 
it not possible then that the crystalline 
structure may have something to do 
with the machinability of the metal? 


Since the machine shop operations 
are usually on a piece-work or pre- 
mium basis, the importance of keeping 
the quality of the metal uniform is 
readily understood, for if the metal 
is hard uniformly or has hard spots, 
or is hard on the tools, it means a 
slowing-up of production and a loss 
of both time and money to the manu- 
facturer and the foundryman. 

Let us consider some of the motor 
parts made from gray iron. For many 
reasons the cylinder has been most 
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quirements. Another question to con- 
sider is the wearing qualities of the 
iron. It would seem, for instance, 
that it not only would be interesting, 
but of value, to know more about 
the relation between the cylinder and 
the piston ring in connection with 
their wearing qualities, hardness and 
chemical composition. The laboratory of 
the company with which the writer is 
affiliated recently has purchased a ma- 
chine for the study of these conditions 
and it is hoped that information of 


considerable value will be obtained. 


It readily may be seen that a cyl- 
inder iron, depending on conditions, 
may possess characteristics entirely at 
those suitable for a 


variance from 





























FIG. 11 — IRON NO. 6, FIG. 12—IRON NO. 6, ETCHED FIG. 13 — IRON 
POLISHED Magnification 1,000 diameters POLISHED 
Magnification 50 diameters FIG. 16 — IRON NO. 8. Magnification 50 d 
FIG. 15—IRON NO. 7, ETCHED POLISHED FIG. 
Magnification 500 diameters Magnification 50 diameters Magnification 1,000 


been a matter of careful observation 
and interest to note that while the 
chemical composition and hardness as 


‘represented by these daily test bars 


a 


may not vary to but a slight extent, 
cutting qualities of the iron seem to 
fluctuate materially. As a rule, the 
amount of combined carbon present 
gives a good indication of the hardness 
of the metal, but inasmuch as experi- 
ence has shown us that the metal may 
be hard to machine, that is, hard on 
the tools even when the combined car- 


bon is present only in a _ normal 


widely discussed. Often it is of com- 
plex design. It may be cast as a 
single unit with or without a water 
jacket. Twin cylinders are common 
and three, four and even six en bloc 
are met with frequently. Of late it is 
the practice to cast the cylinders en bloc 
and integral with the engine base. 
Under such conditions light 
join with those comparatively 
and it is not an easy task to 
an iron of a composition that will run 
well, be sound and free from spongy 
spots, leaks, etc., and meet other re- 


sections 
heavy 
select 


17—IRON NO. 8, ETCHED 


FIG. 14 — IRON 
POLISHED 

diameters 

&, ETCHED 


diameters 


BO, 7; NO. 7, 
Magnification 50 
FIG, 18—IRON NO. 


Magnification 1,000 


iameters 


diameters 


flywheel. If the flywheel rim is to be 
cut with gear teeth its properties may 
closely approach those of a cylinder 
in that it be sound, 
and wearing 

For piston rings we have found that 
an 


should strong, 


good qualities. 


possess 


the best results are obtained with 
iron high in phosphorus and low in 
manganese. This iron has the spring- 
like quality desirable for this part and 
is not too brittle to withstand the test 
demanded it, provided the phos- 
phorus does not run higher than about 


115 per cent. Its hardness depends 


of 
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upon the hardness of the cylinder in 
which it fons that 
should be a few points higher on the 
Brinell scale than. that of the cylinder, 
for it must stand more wear. Engine 
bases and transmission should 
be strong and more ductile than other 
castings, for usually when made in 
iron they are made as light in 
section as is allowable, and with the 
rapid cooling around dry sand cores, 
internal strains are often set up which 
may not develop into cracks that are 
noticeable until subject to the vibra- 
tion of the motor and the jolting of 
the car. This may be remedied by the 
choice of a proper composition of 
metal not too high in phosphorus and 
by the use of charcoal iron. 


is to 


cases 


cast 
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increase in strength is discounted. The 
increase of these metalloids likewise 
seems to be deleterious to the ma- 
chining qualities and softness, and the 
high amount of steel tends to increase 
the chilling qualities of the iron to a 
prohibitive extent when used in con- 
nection with the amount of scrap iron 


necessary for economical production. 
Turner states that best machining 
qualities and softness are obtained 


with a silicon content of about 2.5 per 


cent, although the maximum tensile 
and transverse strength are reached 
between 1.75 and 2 per cent. It has 


been found that a silicon content of 
2.5 per cent with manganese 0.6 to 0.7 
per cent and phosphorus about 0.5 per 
cent gives a good iron in every respect 
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grade of metal best adapted to meet 
the requirements of service be chosen 
for the type of casting to be made. 
Of course, it is not necessary or prac- 
tical to run heats of a composition 
especially designed for each of the 
numerous castings for motor cars, but 
it is practical and economical in the 
long run to divide the different types 
into classes, three or four in a number, 
and pour them with the metal best 
suited to meet the conditions, both 
from the foundry standpoint and from 
that of the metallurgist. 

As a whole, automobile castings are 
classed as light work, but, as previ- 


ously stated, much of it is intricate. 
It is not always practical or con- 
venient to use chills, and if these 
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IRON NO. 10, 
POLISHED 

Magnification 50 
FIG. 23—FLYWHEEL 
ETCHED 


Magnification 100 


FIG 19 FIG. 


diameters 


IRON, 


diameters 


It is almost general practice among 


foundries to 


automobile use varying 
percentages of steel scrap in their 
mixtures, ranging from 10 to 40 per 


cent It is claimed that the strength 
increases with the addition of the steel 


latter This un- 


doubtedly is true if the chemical com- 


up to the amount. 
position is regulated accordingly, but 
it has been found in our class of work 
requiring hot, fluid iron, that, the sil- 
have to be in- 
that the 


icon and phosphorus 


creased to such an extent 


FIG, 24- 


Magnification 100 


for lighter castings. For cylinders and 
pistons the introduction of 10 to 15 


per cent steel and lowering the silicon 


content to 2.15 to 2.25 per cent in- 
creases the strength materially. For 
flywheels and heavier work. not ma- 


chined at a high speed of cutting, 


steel is increased from 20 to 25 per 


and the silicon lowered to be- 
18 and 2 


iron 


cent 
tween This gives 


suitable 


per cent. 


a strong which also is 


for gear teeth. 


It is important, therefore, that a 


20 — IRON NO. 10, FIG. 21—SOFT IRON, ETCHED FIG. 22—PISTON RING IRON, 
POLISHED Magnification 100 diameters ETCHED 
Magnification 50 diameters FIG. 25 — IRON. HEAT 14, Magnification 100 diameters 
CYLINDER IRON, ETCHED FIG. 26 — IRON. HEAT 15, 
ETCHED Magnification 500 diameters ETCHED 
diameters Magnification 500 diameters 


castings could be poured with an iron 
which would be close-grained and free 
from draws, sponginess and segrega- 
tion, losses could be reduced material- 
there are numerous 
factors to consider 
in the production of 
such as the manner of 
gating the castings. For instance, a 
piston cast with the solid is 
much less liable to be spongy if gated 
around the circumference between the 
bosses. 


ly. Of course, 
other important 
which will aid 
such an iron, 


bosses 
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To gain some insight into the vag- 
aries and inconsistencies of cast iron 
and to correlate, if possible, the chem- 
ical composition and rate of cooling 
with the physical properties such as 
strength, hardness, to wear 
and machinability, a of 
periments dealing with different brands 
of pig iron and varying percentages 


resistance 


line ex- 
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structure predominating and the ex- 
cess carbon in the amorphous or tem- 
per form would seem to be most de- 
sirable. When, however, one considers 
the large number of variable factors 
which may influence the structure of 
the iron, the scope of the problem to 
be studied can be realized. 

We have not done sufficient 
to feel warranted in drawing definite 


work 





of steel was undertaken. It seems 
Table I. 
Cuemicat Anatyses or Ereven Graves or Pic Iron Tested 
Combined Graphitic Total Manga- Phos- eats 
No. of carbon, carbon, carbon, nese, phorus, Sulphur, Silicon, 
iron, per cent. percent. percent. percent, percent. percent. percent, 
ESE pcre 0.50 3.06 3.56 0.55 0.114 0.022 1.99 
EE OP rte 0.53 3.12 3.65 1.15 0.399 0.044 2.17 
Duatatuae kites bade é 0.53 2.97 3.50 0.72 0.230 0.018 3.18 
Deb cs wes bi ind 0 e404 0.38 2.84 3.22 0.90 0.531 0.013 3.42 
SD euwssaWaes von'ee 0.63 2.67 3.30 1.12 0.951 0.019 2.05 
SE eee oe Pee ees 0.60 2.40 3.00 0.33 1,405 0.047 1.63 
oe 0.41 3.01 3.42 0.54 0.736 0.025 2.47 
Bite weeGah oss do auu 0.00 2.16 2.16 0.87 0.443 0.041 8.88 
gat Oe ee ed OE ee oe 3.63 0.55 4.18 1.18 0.044 0.001 0.49 
Da ah os soem. crene ss Trace 3.52 3.52 0.42 0.409 0.027 2.53 
Ea ehbiseutdubasve 0.32 3.07 3.39 0.21 0.404 0.038 1.41 
*No. 9 also contains 1.05 per cent nickel and 2.17 per cent chromium, ; 











reasonable to suppose that the crystal- 
line structure of the metals as well 
as chemical composition is linked with 
some of these properties. Therefore, 
in each experimental heat of iron 
poured, and from each pig iron used 
in the mixture, microphotographs were 
made from the test bars and from sec- 
tions of the pigs. 


Peculiarities of Pig Iron 


It has doubtless been the experience 
of many foundrymen to note that in 
spite of care in mixing and melting 
of iron, that the metal produced will 
oftentimes give results absolutely at 
variance with what might be expected 
and irons of duplicate analyses may 
give different physical results. The 
question then arises whether or not 
characteristics peculiar to one brand 
of pig iron can in the final 
product after mixing with others and 
going through the cupola. This did 
not seem probable to the writer, yet 
results obtained in practice seem to 
make such a theory tenable, for we 
found that the addition of 15 per cent 
of one brand of iron to a mixture in- 
creased the strength of the product 
about 10 per cent, although the anal- 
yses of the two products were close. 
Likewise, the addition of this iron 
decreased the shrinkage, increased the 
softness and made the cutting qualities 
much better; it was decided then that 
there was a possibility of developing 
the quality of the iron through a 
study of the pig iron. 

Through this study 
of experimenting with 
tures, it is that a_ better 
will be produced to meet the require- 

Theo- 
pearlitic 


persist 


means 
mix- 
iron 


and by 
various 


hoped 


ments of motor car castings. 
an iron with a 


retically, 


conclusions. While the value of the 
experiments is still speculative, Table 
III is presented for whatever interest 
it may have to the foundryman, show- 
ing in a condensed form the results 
obtained from mixing the various irons 
contained in Table I. Table II gives 
some data on the various irons used 
by the writer for different classes of 
automobile work. 

For ascertaining the soundness of 
the metal, four castings of a large 
single cylinder were poured from each 
heat. The barrel of the cylinder being 
light in section, with the outside en- 
circled by a heavy flange having a 
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ern iron; No. 8-a silvery iron; No. 9 
is a Cuban iron of special composition, 
addition to the usual 
and nickel and 
titanium; Nos. 
from the 


containing, in 
elements, chromium 
traces of vanadium and 
10 and 11 are charcoal 


New England states. 


irons 


Microphotographs 


Fig. 1 is a microphotograph of the 
No. 1 iron, the sample being polished 
and magnified 50 diameters. The 
rosette-like structure of the graphite 
is peculiar to this charcoal brand. A 
close inspection also reveals the pres- 
ence of the eutectic, but 
in relatively small amounts. 

Fig. 2 shows the same sample etched 
and magnified 1,000 diameters. This 
plate shows in fine detail the structure 
of the various micrographic constitu- 
ents, ferrite, pearlite, graphite and 
eutectic of the iron carbon system 
sometimes called Ledeburite. 

Fig. 3 shows iron No. 2, a Virginia 
brand, polished and magnified 50 diam- 
eters. This sample was taken from a 
longitudinal section of a sand-cast pig. 
The short, straight crystals of graphite 
and the greater predominance of the 


iron-carbide 


eutectic constituent is to be noted in 
contrast with the charcoal iron of 
Fig. 1, although both the combined 


and total carbon contents are nearly 
the same for both irons. 

Fig. 4 shows the same iron, with the 
sample etched and magnified 1,000 
diameters. Here we also have in clear 
detail the constituents ferrite, pearlite, 
graphite, and, very clearly outlined in 
the center of the plate, the eutectic. 

Fig. 5 presents a still different struc- 
ture of graphite; a combination of the 














large boss on the cope side, presents short, straight crystals and irregular 
excellent conditions for spongy metal. masses and also what may be called 
Table II. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSES AND Puysicat Tests or Four Gray Iron MIxTUuRES. 
: Piston ring, Cylinder, Flywheel, Soft, 
_ Class of iron. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Combined carbon ........... 0.60-0.70 0.50 —0.60 0.60 -0.70 0.30 -0.40 
Graphitic-carbon ©. .....5:5.... 2.40-2.75 2.25 -2.80 2.25 —2.60 2.75 -—3.25 
a ea 0.25-0.35 0.65 -0.75 @.60 -0.75 0.60 -0.75 
Phosphorus WISE shy cuted a tak « 1.00-1.15 0.40 -0.45 0.40 -0.45 0.45 -0.55 
Sulphur PETS OP eePe ey Tree ee 0.08-0.10 0.075-0.095 0.075-0.095 0.075-0.095 
NN ei cn Save dat hanks 1.80~2.00 2.10 -2.25 1.80 -2.10 2.40 -2.60 
Physical test results: 
Tensile strength, Ibs. per sq. in. 29,190 35,780 37,400 27,020 
I ransverse strength, Ibs...... 2,680 3,710 3,500 2,720 
I Aba hs baxcncn 64508 ec 0.15-0.16 0.155-0.16 0.160-0.165 ).148-0.154 
LO Se Xe” ere 0.10-0.20 0.10 -0.20 0.15 -0.25 0.00 -—0.10 
Brinell hardness ............ 228-235 207-212 212-217 174-187 
Per cent steel in mixture.... 0-10 10-15 eee ree 
Per cent scrap in mixture.... 50-60 50-55 45-50 50—60 
Whether the castings were sound or the “pine tree” or dendritic crystal- 
spongy is shown in Table III. lites formed during solidification. It 
Table I is a compilation of different is also to be noted that as the per- 
brands of pig iron used by the foun- centage of impurities increases the 
dry with which the writer is associated structure becomes more complex. 
and shows the various chemical com- This sample is taken from a cross- 
positions. Iron No. 1 is a northern section of a machine-cast pig and 
charcoal brand; Nos. 2 and 5 are shows the effects of the rapid cooling 
Virginia irons; Nos. 3, 4 and 7 are of iron cast in this way. 


northern coke irons; No. 6 is a south- 


Fig. 6 is the same sample etched and 
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magnified 100 diameters. Here the 
dendritic structure is shown in a very 
pronounced form. In the center of the 
plate some dendritic crystals are 
shown partially metamorphosed. 

Fig. 7 shows a portion of the dend- 
rite of Fig. 6 magnified to 1,000 diam- 
Some of the original ribs of the 
and some of 

graphite derived 


eters. 
eutectic are 
the pseudomorphic 
from the decomposition of the cement- 


shown also 


ite. 
Fig. 8 shows a sample of iron No. 
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a sand-cast pig. 

Fig. 17 shows the same iron etched 
and magnified to 1,000 diameters. Here 
the boundary lines of the crystals of 
ferrite can be distinctly seen; the cen- 
ter of the ferrite shows a mass of the 
silico-carbide constituent. 

Fig. 18 shows the same iron etched 
and magnified to 1,000 diameters; the 


polished and magnified 50 times. The 
phosphorus content being high and the 
combined. carbon also rather high, 
we have the “Steadite” constituent to 
a marked extent. 

Fig. 12 shows the same sample mag- 
nified 1,000 diameters and etched. Here 
the detail is shown: Graphite, ferrite, 
pearlite, and Steadite. 


Fig. 13 is a sample of iron No. 7, detail of silico-carbide area clearly 
polished and magnified 50 diameters. shown. 


Fig. 19 is taken from a sample of 
iron No. 10. This plate shows a sec- 
tion taken from the outside of a pig. 


This is the same brand as iron No. 3, 
but sand-cast and taken from the edge 


























4 polished and magnified 100 diameters, of the pig. The slower cooling is 
taken from a machine-cast pig. This evidenced in the coarse graphite crys- This is a charcoal brand of iron, but 
iron is made from the same ores as _ tals. from a section of the country remote 
iron No. 3, although the furnaces are Fig. 14 is from the same pig as from iron No. 1. By referring to 
not located in the same cities. The Fig. 13, but the photomicrograph was Fig. 1 it will be noted that there is 
Pt oe | | g Dae 
j & } i | =. é |\2 ig 
| j ¢ § S Ss ig a a 
ON Ge | elsiz = & | is | 
S| | | . | a ; : ‘= | | ja | 
Bisleijes eld lsicicles|Faisie] S/S ig | s gE  g |S /E| Es isa — 
Bléisisisisic sbisieSi £i8i8) Si) si]. 21 & 1s |Bi/@e/§s| 
aA ALAA a Seis la|8i/ elele els] | a lel ae lgsel 
$/sisisisisisis SlSfSib) SFIS) Zi SiZi/E/85] | Ble] sa lge 
SES fame fet and [ome fot ome Midinmwol;ola! & nini“za\Oo}| @& a -- 
| a Sa RS ata ia as as PP ae ee ss 
133 |. .156 10)... 0.58 2.91 0.61 0.60 0.093 1.33 0.159,0.18\ | 917! 99.800, 450) Metal in boss of castings spongy. Machine well. 
0.163 0.23 
° ae wale = a o AT 9. 26} = -_ —— * 
2/23 26 16 33\ 3.0.59 2.37.0.80 0.459 0.105 1.90 { : io 4 ? 228 32,766 485! Grain of metal very close and fine. Castings all sound. 
3.33 53 5 10 10.61,2.88,0.53 0.593,0.096 1.81). { 0.164.0.20) | 919 31,583) 445) Castings about same as No. 1, 
} 4: : | | 
4:33 56 10, 2 0.64 2.16 0.47 0.364'0.950 1.94 wade cbeenis .| 22,708 veeel Castings badly spongy. 
521 95 20 33) 5 0.62 2.44 0.85 0.504'0.t12 1.89 9173/0. 30 \ | 235) 30,600 $00 Grain of metal close. All castings sound. 
6 21 26 18 33) 3'0.71 2.00 0.440.333 0.115 1.86 Bate |) Teh -.| 36,500 ‘acd (Se 5, but all castings sound. One 
' | | 
7}..|..150 ‘16 33, 20.58 2.44 0.69 0.551), 1002.45 0 1620.16) | 235) 32,400) 455) Grain fairly close on 3 castings; 1 spongy. 
8)..|..|25 18. 23 ..'33, 2.0.54/2.41 0.54 0.483 0.121 2.49 {Oreo t) | 285] 32,400) 480) Grain close. All castings sound, but 2 cold shut. 
| } \ ‘ | | z ; 3 ‘ . 
9 25 _.}..| 18). .!23). 133] 310.64 1.98)0.54'0,515/0, 140)2.00)....)....)......t]eeeaeeloee: | 35,650) . bF feaye nom sound; 2 with small spongy spots; 1 badly 
10 25 18|..|../23.33 3.0.55,2.32,0.53'0.462/0.110)2 48). { 9: ioslo- 22} | 235). | 450] One casting sound; 2 slightly spongy; 1 badly spongy. 
} | 
11 25 20 21,33) 3 0.622.25 0.62 0.356,0. 105 2.78 ys | ...|97,550|....| Grain close and fine. All castings sound. 
i i | 
. | Ries ‘ z 0 28 | ‘ inal | : 
12 28 116 21/33) 1.0.60/2.42 0.47,0.63 (0.115)2.27 10 i ~ a 235 32,733, 445) One casting good; 3 spongy. 
| } | | 
13|..|25). | 16,..|25)..|33'. 0.60 2,220.46 0.535 0.111 2.53 19 risa 235) 37,760 430! These castings had bad spongy areas; 4 badly spongy. 
i | | i 
al 4 aot de be - pL ope 0.165 0.18 | » | { Necessary to enlarge gates to run well; 3 castings misrun. 
14/43 23) 33) 3.0.57 2.47 0.55 0.293 0.105 2.39 0. 162,0.10} | 747) 32,000 nes Heat rerun; all castings sound; grain close and fine. 
15 58)... 8|..|..|../83)../1.40 2.44 0.23 0.962 0.131 1.99 0 18t A | 255) 32,130 385| Castings all good. Grain very light gray. 
16 6 | 3:13). ./36)..| 2.0.55 2.98 0.44 0.452.0.087 2.18 0.20 0.46) { ? a ; be} | 205, 24,100 455, Grain open. All castings with large spongy spots. 
17/30 _.|.. 115). .1../25 30!.. 0.49 2.54:0.62 0.319 0.093 2.12 fee} 215 450! All castings good; grain close; machine well. 
‘ . Z slo ; cee 0.166.0.30\) . Grain close; castings good. Machined fair; some hard 
18 30 i 22:30) 3'0.55 2.40 0.69 0.34 0.089 2.29 o lane as} | 20 160) | ote: tendeney eS en rae Me 
exis ald & ‘ — 0.169 0.36) | . > | Grain good; castings good. achine poorly; 
9 30 21:30, 30 2.52'0. 6% 312 81 2.2: + oe 4 : 
193 a 1/30, 3 0.43 2.52.0.63 0.312 0.081 2.23 0.160,0.26 | | 20 180) | a oter tendoney to ela 
20 30 30 40, 3.0.57 2.44 0.48 0.581 0.100 2.76 - rr - o 212 425| Grain good,but metal tough snd machines poorly. 
21 23 | 36 10 3.0.46 2.41 0.48 0.6510.113 2.87 ....|.... {9 -1950-32 | 207| 34.120 445| Grain good: too hard and tough for machining well. 
TABLE III—RESULTS OBTAINED FROM VARIOUS MIXTURES OF DIFFERENT GRADES OF PIG IRON 


analyses are not widely different, yet 
is, the graphite being in 
more irregular areas. 

sample of iron No. 5, 
magnified 100 diameters. While the 
silicon content than in the 
preceding two irons and the total car- 
bon about the same, the structure of 
the graphite is in the form of large 


structure 
and 


the 
coarser 
is 


Fig. 9 a 


lower 


1S 


crystals 

Fig. 10 shows the same iron etched 
magnified 100 diameters. Here 
a star-like formation of 
graphite with pearlite surrounding the 


and 


we have the 


same and “Steadite”’, the phosphide 
eutectic, in relief. 
Fig. 11 is a sample of iron 


No. 6 This plate is taken from the edge of 


a similarity of structure between the 
two irons, although the percentage of 
metalloid in No. 10 is larger than in 
No. 1. This photomicrograph is at a 
magnification of 50 diameters and was 
polished without etching. 

Fig. 20 is a sample from iron No. 
11; the same brand as iron No. 10, 
although: the percentake of silicon is 
more than 1 per cent lower. This 
sample is at the same magnification 
as Fig. 19 and likewise was taken from 
the edge of the pig. 

Figs. 21, 22, 23 and 24 show sections 
of % inch square test bars taken from 
the four irons used in our foundry. 
They are known as soft iron, piston 


taken from a sample at the center of 
the pig. Here the graphite is abund- 
ant and coarse, and but little Steadite 
can be seen in relief. 

Fig. 15 shows the same sample as 
Fig. 14, but etched and magnified to 
500 diameters. the center of the 
photomicrograph is shown a partially 
decomposed area of Steadite and bor- 
dering it, finely divided graphite, a 
decomposed product from cementite. 

Fig. 16 shows sample of iron No. 8, 
a high silicon or silvery iron polished 
to 50 diameters. 
with no evi- 

constituents. 


In 


and etched, enlarged 
Graphite abundant, 
dences the eutectic 


18 


of 
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ring iron, flywheel iron and cylinder 
iron, respectively. The photomicro- 
graphs are all at 100 diameters mag- 
nification, polished and etched with 
picric acid. The bars from which these 
samples were taken were all gated 
and poured under the same conditions 
as nearly as possible. Table II gives 
chemical analyses and physical prop- 
erties of these irons. 

Fig. 25 is taken from a section of 
a test bar from heat No. 14. The 
pearlitic structure predominates. This 
is a good, close grain, tough iron and 
all castings poured from it were sound. 

Fig. 26 is taken from a section of a 
test bar from heat No. 15. It shows 
how, in a high phosphorus iron, the 
phosphide eutectic has a tendency to 
segregate. 


Hydraulic Steam Pumps 


\ new line of hydraulic steam 


pumps, which comprises 12 sizes 


based on the steam end dimensions 


and 71 
dimensions, is being built by the Hy- 


sizes based on the water end 
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cuts off the steam supply to the pump 
when the pre-determined maximum 
pressure is reached, thereby prevent- 
breakage ot 
fittings. It 


ing the possibility of 
the pump, and 
also regulates the speed of the pump 
for which 


presses 


to any number of strokes 

it might be adjusted, thereby elimi- 
nating racing if the pressure should 
be released suddenly. Steam  con- 


sumption also is economized, as the 
when the 
obtained 


stops the 
desired pressure has 
and puts it in motion again when the 


governor pump 


been 


pressure is released or subsides, thus 
following up all decreases in pressure 


below the maximum. 


Our Enormous Coal Pile 
The coal in 1912 
reached the great total of 534,466,580 
short tons, valued at the mines at 
$695,606,071, according to a statement 
by Edward W. Parker, coal statistician, 
issued by the United States Geological 


production of 


Survey. 
This year the report on the coal in- 














OF HYDRAULIC 





IMPROVED TYPE 


STEAM PUMP BUILT BY 





THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS MFG, CO. 


draulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, 
O. The 
cylinder, double-acting type, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

in designing this line of pumps, the 
stroke of the steam and water pistons 
and the number 
has 


pumps are of the _ single- 


has been increased 
of strokes or reverses been 
reduced. This, it is claimed, reduces 


slippage at the water valves, as well 
as the wear on all moving parts. An- 
other advantage is that a given steam 
used with a_ small 


piston can be 


water plunger to give the same capac- 
ity. On this account, the steam pres- 
reduced for a_ given 
the advantage of 


sure may be 


water pressure and 
a lower steam 
gained. The steam 
designed that adjustment can be made 
Steel 
forgings are used for all water ends 


pressure thereby is 


valve gear is so 
while the pump is in operation. 


for pressures above 2,000 pounds. 


This pump is equipped with a 


pressure and speed governor which 


dustry of the United States begins the 
fourth decade in which statistics 
have been published annually by the 

Survey. In 1882, the first 
year of this period, the total coal pro- 


coal 


Geological 


duction of the United States had 
reached what was then considered 
about high-water mark, 103,551,189 


In 1912, the production of 
the state ct 


short tons. 
bituminous coal alone in 
Pennsylvania exceeded that figure by 
nearly 60 per «cnt and the combired 
production of bituminous coa! and 
anthracite in Pennsylvania in 191Z was 
2% times the total production of the 
United States in 1882. The total coal 
production of the United States in 1912 
was more than five times that of 1882. 
In 1882 the United States was a poor 
second among the coal-producing coun- 
tries of the world, Great Britain hav- 
ing an output exceeding that of this 
country by nearly 70 per cent. The 
United States supplanted Great Britain 
as the premier coal-producing country 
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in 1899, and in 1912 it was as far ahead 
of Great Britain as that country was 
ahead of the United States in 1882. 
The United States at is con- 
tributing 40 per cent of 
supply of coal and is consuming over 
99 per cent of its own production. 

In 1912 the production of coal in the 
United States not only surpassed all 
previous tonnage records, but the av- 
erage value per ton exceeded that of 
any normal year in the 33 years for 


present 
the world’s 


which statistics are available. There 
has been only one year when prices 
generally were higher than in 1912, 
and that was 1903, the year of the 
fuel famine. 

The gain in output in 1912 over 


1911 was 38,095,454 short tons and the 
increase in value was $69,040,860. The 
production of bituminous coal _in- 
creased from 405,907,059 short tons to 
450,104,982 44,197,923 
tons, with an increase of $66,607,626 in 
value. The production of 
anthracite, amounting to 6,102,469 short 


tons, a gain of 


decreased 


tons, was due entirely to the suspen- 
sion of mining in April and May, 
when practically the entire region was 
idle. The factors which contributed 
to the increased output of bituminous 
iron 


coal were (1) the revival in the 


and steel industry, which stimulated 
production in the eastern 
into coke showing, 
nearly 6,000,000 


grain and other 


states, the 


coal made alone, 


an increase of tons; 
(2) bumper crops of 
agricultural products, which gave pros- 
perity to the farming communities of 
the middle west; (3) decreasing sup- 
plies of natural gas and fuel oil in the 
field and their 
competition with 


states; (4) in- 


mid-continent conse- 


quent lessened coal 
from the 
creased consumption by railroads and 


manufacturing; 


southwestern 
in nearly all lines of 
(5) activity in the mining and smelting 
of the precious and semi-precious met 
als in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
states. 

Of the 27 
ing may be considered to be conducted 
there 


states in which coal min- 


on a commercial basis, were 2] 
in which the output of 1912 showed an 
in all but two 


increase 


increase over 1911, and 
of the 
in value was greater than the increase 


important states the 


in tonnage. 


& Mfg. Co., 


appointed the 


The C & C Electric 
Garwood, N. J., has 
following additional sales agents: Rob- 
ertson-Cataract Electric Co., 37 Court 
building, Buffalo; Engineering 
Co., Ellsworth Chicago; F. 
L. Robbins, Salis- 
Gate ON. C5? and J. sd. 
Express building, 


Gurley 
building, 
Grubb building, 
Lachapelle, 
519 Canadian Mon- 


treal, Que. 

















Cast Iron Pipe Makers Are Still Active in East 


In Inquiring for Pig Iron—Occasional Indications of Improve- 


ment in Some Finished Lines, But Change for Better Not General 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Owing to light demand for all kinds of iron and 
steel products, an unusual vacation will be given to 
many employes, as mills generally will be closed from 
Wednesday evening until Monday morning. Through- 
out the country lack of interest in the market on the 
part of buyers continues and orders are being placed 
only for immediate requirements. Here and there, 
indications of a slight improvement are reported, as, 
for example, two steel manufacturers in the Chicago 
district report somewhat improved business during the 
past week, but there is no general change for the 
better. 

The Colonial Steel Co. is understood 
to have closed for 6,000 tons of basic 
for delivery during the next four 
months, but the terms of the transac- 
tion have been carefully guarded. 
The usual quotation on basic is now $13, valley. 


Pig 
Iron 


There has been some further weakening on pig iron 
at Buffalo, but in most parts of the country quotations 
are pretty well maintained. Many furnaces will not 
quote lower than recent prices, and as they can sell 
only very limited tonnages at those prices, the volume 
of business is probably lighter than at any time during 
the year. Cast iron pipe companies, including the 
leading company, which is inquiring for 25,000 tons, 
are still active in their negotiations and some pur- 
chases of pipe iron have been made. It is not be- 
lieved that large tonnages were involved in any of 


the recent contracts. Southern prices show consid- 

erable firmness. Prices in the Ironton district are 
weak. 

Although it is not formally an- 

nounced, another decline of $1 per 

Wire ton, the fifth since June 20, has taken 

place in the wire market and wire 

nails are quoted at $1.55 to $1.60. 

Wire mills are operating at about 50 per cent of 


capacity. On wire rods, the usual quotation is $26. 
A large tonnage of furnace coke has 
been sold in the Pittsburgh district 
at about $1.85 to $1.90, ovens, 
shipment next year, and for shipment 
$1.80, 


for 


Coke 


can be 
The 


outlook is that many furnaces will continue the policy 


next month, ovens, 


done, while spot coke is sold as low as $1.75. 





of buying for monthly requirements only. Foundry 
coke is fairly active at from $2.50 to $2.75 for ordi- 
nary grades, while the best foundry coke is selling 
somewhat higher. The production of Connellsville 
coke showed a decrease of 17,883 tons last week. 

Agricultural implement manufacturers 
are very slow in specifying on steel 
bar contracts, particularly in the Chi- 
cago district, and the market is ex- 
tremely dull. The price continues at 
about 1.30c, Pittsburgh, although this has sometimes 
been slightly shaded. A Toledo building, requiring 
2,200 tons of reinforcing bars, will be erected by a 
Bar iron is very dull and prices are 


Bars 


Detroit firm. 


irregular. 
An encouraging increase in the de- 
mand for sheets 4s reported in the 
Sheets Pittsburgh district, and at Chicago 


and Philadelphia, slight changes for 

the better have been noted. Automo- 
bile makers are not as prominent in the sheet market 
as they usually are, but a very fair tonnage is being 
taken by other consumers. Price shading seems to be 
checked. The new quotation of $3.40 on tin plate is 
not generally complained of and some buying has 
been done at that figure, although it is understood 
that some of the heaviest consumers have received 
slight concessions. 
The principal awards of the week 
were for subway construction in New 
York City, where contracts amount- 
ing to 13,500 tons were awarded to 
the American Bridge Co. The con- 
tract for section No. 2 of the Fourth avenue elevated, 
requiring 27,000 tons, will probably go to the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. The new capitol for the state of 
Missouri, which will require 5,200 tons, will soon .be 
awarded by the general contractors, John Gill & Sons, 


Structural 
Material 


Cleveland. 


The recent exporting of scrap from 
the Philadelphia district has aroused 
some inquiries in foreign countries. 
There has been no further weakening 
in scrap prices in the east, but lower 
quotations are made on some kinds of scrap in the 
Chicago district. 


Old 
Material 





Bs 
+i 
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Pittsburgh Mills Reduce Operations 


And Only About Half of Capacity is Busy— 
Prices Still Tending Downward—Wire Declines 


BY C. F. WILLIAMS 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 25. 

The iron and steel market is in 
practically the same position as it oc- 
cupied a week ago. Orders continue 
to fall off and mills are reducing op- 
eration; plants owned by independent 
manufacturers are not operating above 
50 per cent of capacity, and it is 
conservatively estimated that specifi- 
cations against contracts are not more 
than 35 per cent of capacity. Prices 
have not changed to any great degree, 
but the tendency continues downward. 
Wire products have declined $1 a ton. 
Sheets are more active, but irregular. 
Pig iron has declined about 25 cents 
a ton and is very uncertain. Coke 
has sold at about $1.85, ovens, for 
next year’s shipment, and spot fuel 
is obtainable at $1.75, ovens. Heavy 
melting steel has registered another 
decline of 25 cents a ton, and other 
grades of scrap are correspondingly 
weak. Semi-finished steel products 
have declined to a basis of $20.50 and 
$21.50 for billets and sheet bars, re- 
spectively, at makers’ mill. Many mills 
are operating on single turns, and a 
large number of those which close 
down for Thanksgiving will not re- 
sume operations until next Monday. 

Pig Iron.—The Colonial Steel Co., 
which inquired for 6,000 tons of basic 
for shipment to its plant at Monaca, 
Pa., the next four months, closed 
negotiations today, but no definite an- 
nouncement has been made regarding 
the price paid for the tonnage in- 
volved. The consumer has the advan- 
tage of a 60-cent freight rate from 
the valleys. Aside from this transac- 
tion, the market is quiet. Basic is 
not considered above $13, and Besse- 
mer is listed at a range from $15 to 
$15.25, valley. Foundry has sold at 
$13.50, but is quiet. No. 4 stack of the 
Shenango Furnace Co., at Sharpsville, 
Pa., has gone out of blast. 

Ferro-Alloys.—Small lots of English 
ferro-manganese are being sold at 
$50, seaboard. Fifty per cent ferro- 
silicon is quiet but firm at $75, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates and Shapes.—The market con- 
tinues decidedly quiet and indications 
are that plates could be obtained at 
less than 1.25c, but prices have not 
been tested. Mills are actively solicit- 
ing orders and are able to make 
prompt shipments. About the only 


encouraging feature of the plate and 


shape trade is the prompt specifying 
by consumers, 

Sheets._-Leading makers enjoyed 
what several define as a genuine buy- 
ing movement last week, and specifi- 
cations, in a number of instances, 
were heavier than in any week since 
spring. Automobile makers are not 
figuring in the market, but some of 
the other heavy consumers bought 
first quarter material last week, and 
showed a desire to cover requirements 
through the first half of the year. 
Manufacturers, naturally, are not anx- 
ious to load mills up with low priced 
contracts. For future delivery the 
market is firm, but concessions are 
being offered for prompt shipment, 
and talk of prices $1 a ton below 
prevailing minimum quotations is 
heard. Many of the mills will close 
down Wednesday and will not resume 
operations until next Monday. 

Rails and Track Material.—Leading 
railways have delayed covering 1914 
rail requirements, but mill managers 
feel confident that the usual volume 
of orders will be placed .before the 
end of the year. Enough tonnage al- 
ready has been taken to keep the 
plants operating at capacity until Jan. 
1, Angle bars, track bolts and spikes 
are quiet, and prices have not been 
tested. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—The infre- 
quency of sales has made it difficult 
to represent the market at the two 
most important producing centers in 
this district—Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town—and for the present we quote 
billets and sheet bars at “maker’s 
mill” in this district. The former 
have declined to $20.50 and the latter 
are obtainable at $21.50, mill, or 50 
cents a ton below the prices prevail- 
ing a week ago. Negotiations for 10,- 
000 tons of sheet bars, previously men- 
tioned, have not been closed, and this 
transaction may not develop into a 
sale. 

Hoops and Bands.— Makers are hold- 
ing hoops at 1.50c, but that figure 
could be shaded if a large tonnage 
were involved. Bands are quiet at 
1.30¢ 

Iron and Stee] Bars.—Steel bars are 
being held at 1.30c, although some 
tonnage has been, obtained at slightly 
less than that figure. Iron bars are 
quiet, and the 1.45c¢ quotation has 
not been tested, Cold rolled shafting 
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is being quoted at 62 and 63 per cent 
off list. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—The mar- 
ket is dull, and prices are irregular. 
Mills are offering quick deliveries, 
but consumers appear to be well cov- 
ered. Manufacturers have no formal 
quotations, quoting according to ton- 
nages involved. 

Tubular Goods.—The market for 
tubular goods continues to be one of 
the most active, demand for oil coun- 
try goods continuing especially heavy. 
No particularly large contracts have 
been placed, but a good volume of 
small orders has been taken. The 
market for boiler tubes continues 
somewhat irregular. 

Tin Plate—The market continues 
fairly active and the majority of con- 
tracts are being taken at $3.40, base, 
but it is understood that some of the 
heaviest consumers’ have received 
slight concessions. This is not out of 
the ordinary, however, and does not 
necessarily indicate weakness. 

Wire.—Another decline of $1 a ton, 
the fifth since June 20, features the 
wire market, and wire nails are quot- 
able at a range from $1.55 to $1.60 
and plain wire from $1.35 to $1.40. 
The $1.60 price had been shaded in 
some territories for a .fortnight. but 
concessions now appear to be general. 
The season for wire and nails is 
rapidly drawing to a close, with 
mills operating at about 50 per cent 
of capacity. 

Wire Rods.—The $26 quotation on 
wire rods is more general, although 
small lots continue to be sold at $27, 
Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—A,large tonnage of furnace 
coke has sold at about $1.85 or $1.90, 
ovens, for shipment next year, to a 
consumer in this district, and blast 
furnace managers do not regard the 
market so strong as a week ago. Fuel 
has been offered at $1.80, ovens, for 
shipment the remainder of the year, 
and spot coke is selling at $1.75, ov- 
ens. A number of consumers intend 
to cover needs from month to month 
until the future looks more certain. 
Foundry coke is selling at a spread 
from $2.50 to $2.75, ovens, and is fairly 
active. Some of the leading shippers 
have not yet announced prices for 
next year, and it will be a week or 
ten days before the future market is 
well defined. The Connellsville Courier, 
for the week ending Nov. 16, says 
production was 336,162 tons, a decrease 
of 17,883 tons compared with the week 


s 
7 


before. 

Old Material—Heavy melting steel 
has sold at $11.25, and other grades 
are correspondingly weak. The em- 
bargo against the Pittsburgh Cru- 
cible Co.’s plant at Midland, Pa., has 
not yet been lifted. 
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Chicago Market is Still Stagnant 


Although Two Steel Makers Report Slight Improve- 
ment—Melters Must Buy Pig Iron at Early Date 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review 
1521-23 Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, Oct. 25. 


Two of the independent steel manu- 
facturers represented in this territory 
report a slight increase in business 
last week as compared with the previ- 
ous week. The general market, how- 
ever, has not been aroused from its 
stagnation and the tendency of iron 
and steel prices is still downward 
rather than in the opposife direction. 
Agricultural specifications are being 
so severely curtailed that there is 
practically no activity in bar products. 
Prices on shapes and plates continue 
weak and although 1.30c, Pittsburgh, 
is obtained on a good many small 
orders, the market is more accurately 
quoted $1 a ton lower. There is a 
fair demand for sheets; wire is weak 
and further declines have occurred in 
old material quotations. 

Pig Iron.—Although the week under 
review was one of the dullest in the 
history of the Chicago market, the 
time is rapidly approaching when buy- 
ing must revive to some extent or 
many consumers of pig iron will be 
obliged to go out of business. Mod- 
erate buying for current requirements 
at least may therefore be expected 
soon. In fact, some increase in in- 
quiry for both northern and southern 
grades is already noticeable. Buyers 
have been offered northern No. 2 
foundry at $14.50, Chicago, for first 
half delivery, although it is not be- 
lieved that this price is sufficiently 
general to represent the market. 

The inquiries now under negotia- 
tion include both foundry and basic 
iron. Southern furnaces are keeping 
their production well in hand and 
some of the more aggressive sellers 
of high grade southern iron in this 
territory are getting $11.25, Birming- 
ham, on the average of their business 
for the first half. 

Merchant Bars.—As a high official 
of a prominent western steel company 
has succinctly stated, “the agricultural 
implement manufacturers are hibernat- 
ing” and therefore the demand for 
bar products of all kinds is all but 
non-existent. Nevertheless the price 
of steel bars is showing considerable 
resistance to the general downward 
tendency of the market. Most of the 
business is now being placed at 1.30c, 
Pittsburgh, although the tender of an 
attractive tonnage would undoubtedly 
shade this figure $1.00 a: ton. The 


leading manufacturer of rerolled prod- 
ucts reports an order for 500 tons of 
reinforcing bars. In general, however, 
the concreting season is practically 
at an end and hard steel is now quoted 
1.35c, Chicago. Store business shows 
no improvement. Shafting is weak. 

Plates and Structurals.—New busi- 
ness is being received at less than 
half the capacity of the mills. Prices 
therefore continue in a very uncer- 
tain state with little doubt that any 
large tonnages would result in heavy 
cuts. For the time being, the market 
remains pegged at 1.25c, Pittsburgh 
for plates and shapes, although any 
volume of business would produce 
lower figures on pilates. Small orders 
bring 1.30c. There is very little de- 
mand for boiler plates. Difficulty is 
experienced in financing new projects 
for large buildings in the Chicago 
district. 

Rails and Track Fastenings—No de- 
velopments of interest have appeared 
in the standard rail ituation. Light 
rails are moving slowly and prices are 
irregular. Spikes are weak at 1.65c, 
Chicago. Small tonnages of angle 
bars are being sold at 1.50c and -bolts 
at 2.10c. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Structural 
rivets remain nominally at 1.90c, Chi- 
cago, although sales are so light as 
to be almost negligible. solt pur- 
chases are at a minimum and specifi- 
cations from agricultural implement 
makers are few and far between. 
Plants in this territory are operating 
at 40 per cent capacity, but it. is 
doubtful whether much further cur- 
tailment will take place at this time. 

Sheets —The most encouraging fea- 
ture of the sheet situation is that no 
new low prices have appeared; the 
bottom of the market apparently is 
3.08c, Chicago, for No. 28 galvanized 
and 2.08 for the same gage black 
sheets for prompt mill shipment. 
Enough business is being received to 
keep the. mills of the independent 
producer in this territory operating at 
75 per cent capacity. The Corpora- 
tion plant at Gary is turning out about 
half of its normal output. The de- 
mand is well scattered. The volume 
of business coming from railroads 
and automobile builders is far below 
normal. 

Wire Products.—Concessions are 
being made and nails have been sold 
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in this market at 1.55c, Pittsburgh; 
plain wire has been cut an equa! 
amount. Up to date, however, the 
business transacted at the lower prices 
has not been sufficient in volume to 
justify a general reduction in quota- 


tions, Considerable tonnages are 
moving at the full price. Jobbers 
everywhere are practically devoid of 
stocks, and are ordering in broken 
lots. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—With the exception 
of a contract for 500 tons taken at 
Beatrice, Neb., by the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., there 
were no municipal lettings in the west 
last week. Efforts on the part of the 
manufacturers to develop some in- 
quiries from gas companies have met 
with little result. Prices have been 
cut from 50 cents to $1.00 a ton. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Mer- 
chant pipe sales are slow and the lead- 
ing independent manufacturer in this 
territory is operating on reduced sche- 
dules. The active building season is 
coming to a close and orders for 
house pipe are diminishing. Boiler 
tube discounts are irregular and mak- 
ers who have been looking for a re- 
vival of buying by the railroads are 
disappointed. 

Old Material.—No. 1 wrought, bush- 
eling, pipes and flues and rerolling 
rails are now the weakest items in the 
Chicago scrap market. At a recent 
railroad sale, the highest bid on a 
quantity of No. 1 busheling was $7.60 
delivered. The St. Paul sold about 
2,000 tons Nov. 21, including 500 tons 
of steel rails which went at close to 
$12.00. The railroads are again mak- 
ing heavy offerings which will un- 
doubtedly have a further depressing 
effect. The Rock Island will sell 3,000 
tons on Nov. 28; the Burlington 
opened bids on 2,500 tons. Noy. 25 
and the Northern Pacific sold 1,000 
tons on the same date. These three 
lists included an aggregate of 1,200 
tons of steel rails and 1,400 tons of 
No. 1 wrought. 





Creditors Grant Extension.—Cred- 
itors of the United States Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., College. Point, L. L, have 
agreed to an extension of six months 
in their loans, according to a state- 
ment just issued in behait of the 
company. A. B. Tucker, of the bank- 
ing firm of Turner, Tucker & Co., of 
New York, who was appointed by the 
creditors to adjust the affairs of the 
company, has stated that the account- 
ants have found the company is sol- 
vent. A syndicate has been formed 
to buy a portion of the slow assets 
not used in connection with the busi- 
ness. The amounts of notes outstand- 
ing was placed at $900,000, 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Pig lron-at Cleveland Extremely Dull 


As Buyers Are Not Interested—Many Mills 
Will Be Idle From Wednesday Until Monday 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Dec. 2, 


Iron Ore.—With one exception, ore 
shippers are through for the season. 
The last cargo will be loaded this 
week. No ore will be shipped after 
Nov. 30. During the past two weeks 
shipments of.ore have been desultory 
and the movement for November will 
not be much over 2,000,000 tons. The 
tendency of late years is not to bother 
with frozen ore and less and less will 
be moved of it in the future. The 
total lake movement for the season 
will approximate 48,000,000 tons. 

Pig Iron.—Some furnaces are un- 
willing to quote below recently pre- 
vailing prices and the volume of bus- 
iness now being transacted is prob- 
ably smaller than at any time during 
the depression which has _ character- 
ized the market for several months. 
The only buying is for requirements 
up to Jan. 1. Sellers generally re- 
gard this absence of consumers from 
the market as a desirable condition, 
because when the buying really starts 
it seems certain to come in large 
volume to meet the requirements of 
the many consumers who have re- 
fused to order except in an extremely 
limited way. Foundries are fairly 
busy and are taking their iron on 
contracts freely. 

Coke—The market for foundry 
coke is quiet, but the best grades 
cannot be obtained at the usual quo- 
tation of $2.50 to $2.75 on contracts. 
One consumer is in the market for 
5,000 tons of furnace coke for De- 
cember requirements. Furnace op- 
erators do not expect to pay more 
than $1.85 for coke for early delivery 
and are not disposed to contract far- 
ther into the future at the present 
time. 

Finished Materials——Many mills in 
the Cleveland district, including those 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
will cease operations Wednesday night 
and remain idle until Monday morn- 
ing. In the case of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., the blast furnaces, 
excepting the thin-lined stack, will 
be banked until Monday. This gen- 
eral suspension is due to slackness 
of orders. In the case of the iron 


‘mills, their activity has been inter- 


mittent for some time. This week, 
the Union and Empire mills were in 


operation the first three days, and 
will be put on the idle list Wednes- 
day night in the hope of having 
enough orders on hand next Monday 
to justify resumption for the week. 
Prices continue ragged on nearly all 
kinds of finished materials, and there 
is very little demand except for im- 
mediate requirements. On pilates, 


1.25c is the usual quotation, but ru- 


mors of 1.20c and even lower prevail. 

Structural material is about $1 high- 
er. The only tonnage of shapes of 
any considerable size in sight is that 
for the new capitol for the state of 
Missouri, 5,200 tons, which will be 
placed at an early date. A new build- 
ing at Toledo will require 2,200 tons 
of reinforcing bars. There is some 
shading on wire nails. Buying of tin 
plate is being done in a limited way 
and the new quotation of $3.40 is not 
complained of. The usual quotation 
on shafting is 62 off, but it is prob- 
able that this could be shaded on 
very desirable business. 

Old Materials—Demand for scrap 
has decreased proportionately with 
the decline of prices in finished iron 
and steel lines. While prices have 
declined to a level which would be 
attractive under ordinary conditions, 
little business is. being placed in this 
district at present. Increasing quan- 
tities of scrap that have been held in 
dealers’ yards are coming out on the 
market as dealers find themselves 
unable to hold on longer. Sentiment 
is exceedingly pessimistic generally. 
The failure of Louis Sukernek, large 
Buffalo dealer, has made this feeling 
more pronounced. It is _ thought 
heavy steel has about reached bottom 
at $9.50, but no predictions are being 
made as to the course of ‘the general 
market. The only consumer in the 
market offers $8; we quote new bush- 
eling $8 to $8.50 and old $7.75 to $8. 


Offices Dedicated—The Newport 
Rolling Mills, Newport, Ky., dedicated 
its. new offices at its plant with a 
banquet and smoker on the evening 
of Nov. 20 which was attended by 
all of the officials and office forces of 
the company. After the banquet, a 
stereopticon lecture was given by 
William R. Fleming, chief chemist of 
the Newport Rolling Mills and the 
Andrews Steel Co., on “The Differ- 
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ence Between Wrought Iron, Steel 
and Genuine Open-Hearth Iron”. 


SALES IN SOUTH 





Aggregate Larger Tonnage—Prices 
for Local Delivery Maintained. 
BY W. B. NEAL 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., Nov, 25. 


Pig Iron.—The market has_ with- 
stood the severe hammering that it 
has undergone for the last two weeks 
fairly well and makers still quote 
$11.50 per ton for No. 2 foundry, 
basis, Birmingham, for southern de- 
livery. One furnace interest, it is 
thought, for very attractive tonnage 
would shade the above quotation 25 
cents per ton, as it has some tonnage 
still on yards. Inquiries for iron have 
not been so numerous the past week 
as the previous week, yet the tonnage 
booked has been of larger volume. 
The orders entered for the week ag- 
gregate some 8,050 tons. The largest 
single transaction was a lot of 1,500 
tons at $11.50 per ton, basis, Birming- 
ham. In lots of 250 tons and 500 
tons, 4,000 was entered for first quar- 
ter delivery, 1914, and 2,550 tons for 
quick delivery, in carload and 100- 
ton lots was also entered. The total 
stocks of pig iron on the several 
yards of the district are now thought 
to be less than 40,000 tons. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. an- 
nounces that No. 1 furnace at East 
Thomas will go out of blast Dec. 15, 
which will diminish the output of 
iron per week 2,450 tons. It is re- 
ported that No. 2 De _ Bardeleben 
furnace at Bessemer, Ala., when re- 
lighted, will go on basic iron. It is 
also known that the Woodward Iron 
Co. will not put in blast its new fur- 
nace until April 1, 1914. The curtail- 
ment of production is very apparent. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Considerable re- 
duction in the manufacture of pipe 
has been made recently. One of the 
largest plants of the district is only 
operating one pit, and has reduced 
its molding force very materially, 
while other plants have confined op- 
erations to four or five days per 
week. No new orders are reported 
of any considerable volume and busi- 
ness is confined to small orders and, 
as for several weeks past, to stock- 
ing largely the output. 

Old Materials—The old material 
market is without special feature, 
and is confined to deliveries of ton - 
nage on contracts as it relates to 
steel scrap. The heavy cast, gray 
iron scrap is still in fine demand, but 
stove plate and light scrap are slow 
and but little is moving. Dealers have 
not changed quotations. 
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New York Pig Iron Prices Not Tested 


But Indications Are That Lower Quotations Will 
Prevail—Demand From New England Subsides 


BY C. J. STARK 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
503-4 West St. Bldg., 
New York, Nov. 25. 


Pig Iron.—There is not enough buy- 
ing at present to test the level which 
the market has occupied since the 
recent all-round reduction.  Indica- 
tions, however, point to further weak- 
nesses. A buyer who is in the market 
for a round tonnage of Buffalo No. 2X 
reports that he has been offered this 
iron for delivery over first half at 
$13.24, furnace. He is endeavoring to 
secure a still lower price. Virginia 
iron continues high in comparison 
with New York state and eastern 
Pennsylvania irons. There has not 
been much demand for Virginia iron, 
but what has been sold appears to 
have been based on $13, furnace, for 
No. 2X. <A consumer at Plainfield, 
N. J., purchased 450 tons of eastern 
Pennsylvania No. 2X and No. 2 plain 
at a price understood to be less than 
$15, delivered. A consumer with a 
plant at Bayway, N. J., is in the mar- 
ket for a small tonnage of No. 2X 
and No. 2 plain. Demand from con- 
sumers in New England, which was 
quite active about 10 days ago, has 
subsided and there is very little busi- 
ness pending in that market at pres- 
ent. There has been very little de- 
mand for malleable and the only new 
business is an inquiry for 1,000 tons 
of malleable for first half delivery 
from a consumer up-state. Cast iron 
pipe makers continue to negotiate for 
their future requirements, but have 
not yet placed other than small ton- 
nages, to fill their immediate require- 
ments. 

Ferro-Alloys.—Only a few hundred 
tons of ferro-manganese are at pres- 
ent available for spot shipment. There 
is no demand in this market to speak 
of and the price remains untested. 
English ferro-manganese is held at 
$50 and German ferro-manganese at 
$49 to $49.50. Inquiry for ferro-silicon 
is very light. 

Plates.—Small lots of tank plates 
have been sold in this market at 1.20c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.36c, New York, and 


this figure is freely . offered for all 
business in sight. The market, how- 
ever, continues slow and very little 


tonnage is being booked. Some mak- 
ers continue to quote 1.25c to 1.30¢c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.4lc to 1.46c, New 
York. 

Structural Material—In the absence 
of new business, the market price can- 





not be gaged with accuracy. The 
price generally quoted is 1.30c, Pitts- 
burgh, equal to 1.46c, New York, but 
it is known that 1.25c, Pittsburgh, can 
be obtained on large business. Speci- 
fications on contracts are coming in 
very slowly. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Developments in 
the cast iron pipe market during the 
week indicate a further weakness in 
price. The only sizeable lot reported 
sold was one for 600 tons, which went 
to the city of New London,-Conn., 
at a price reported to be $19.80, deliv- 
ered, at New London docks. The 
Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. has taken 175 tons for Belleville, 
N. J., but the price is not stated. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—There is very 
little business offering in steel bars 
and specifications come in slowly. The 


best price offered is 1.25¢ to 1.30¢, 
Pittsburgh, or 14lc to 1.46c, New 
York. Iron bars continue weak with 


prices much lower in some quarters 
than they are in others. Common 
bars may be had at 1.20c, mill, but 
some makers ask from $1 to $2 higher 
than this. The range for New York 
delivery on common iron bars is about 
1.25¢ to 135c. An inquiry for an 
additional lot of 1,000 tons of steel 
in reinforcing bars for the Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology remains 
unacted upon. 


Old Material—There have been no 
sales of importance for eastern Penn- 
sylvania delivery during the past week. 
Eastern Pennsylvania consumers have 
manifested no interest in the situation 
with the result that heavy steel is 
moving from the east to western 
Pennsylvania at more favorable prices 
than can be obtained nearby. Dealers’ 


prices for heavy steel continue about- 


$8.25, New 


York. 


Expects to Sell in England 


Toronto, Can., Nov. 20.—The Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Co., of Montreal, 
is seeking a market in England as a 
means of disposing of its surplus 
production. The western demand will 
supplied largely from its new 
plant at Fort William and the in- 
creased production from the com- 
pany’s eastern establishments must be 
marketed abroad. It is purposed to 
ship the rolling stock, with the ex- 
ception of flat cars, “knocked down”, 


be 
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‘as now is done with some classes of 


furniture, to be put together on ar- 
rival. 


SOFTENING PRICES 


In the Buffalo Market—Pig Iron Or- 
ders Less Than Production. 


BY FRANK R. DOLBEE 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Buffalo, Nov. 25. 





Pig Iron.—Scfter prices, little or 
no inquiry and placement far below 
the present furnace production of the 
district, go te make up a decidedly 
flat market. The sales for the week 
totaled about 8,000 tons, or a _ ton- 
nage equal to that placed a week 
ago, but this amount of business was 
brought out through concessions made 
by one of the producing interests. 
The schedule for the week has soft- 
ened to a level that is only nominal. 
Grade differences have been prac- 
tically erased in the quotations given 
on iron, as the spread from the mini- 
mum on gray forge to the maximum 
being asked for No. 1 foundry is all 
encompassed between $13 and $14. 
Reduced prices, to what the furnace- 
men claim is production cost and 
even below, have not been able to 
bring out orders for future require- 
ments. A continuance of this condi- 
tion is considered as a forerunner 
of the banking or blowing out of 
more stacks in this territory. The 
Lackawanna Steel Co. has already 
curtailed its operations to less than 
50 per cent of its furnace capacity. 

Reports indicate that many of the 
foundries of the zone supplied by 
the local furnaces are still operating 
with nearly full forces, but that these 
consumers of iron are catching up 
on their booked orders, and in the 
absence of renewals or new business 
they in turn face a period of cur- 
tailed operations. An evidence of 
this situation is the reported falling 
off in the business of the foundry 
supply houses. Business has not been 
slack in a decade or more with 
melters. Their stocks of iron 
_are being consumed to meet business 

under contract, but they are booking 

little or nothing for further needs. of 
their customers. 


Finished Material—The flatness of 
the iron market is reflected in the 
reports of the mills and agencies of 
the Buffalo section. Consumers are 
going ahead with the orders they 
have on hand eating into stocks of 
bars, shapes, plates and other lines 
without reordering beyond: immediate 
and urgent requirements. The buy- 
ers at this time have developed a de- 


as 
some 
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gree of caution which is causing con- 
sumption of material to exceed their 
erders. This means the wiping out 
of stocks, if continued, and the mills 
and agencies of the section look for- 
ward to somewhat of a buying move- 
ment, for adjustment purposes, if 
nothing more, by the opening of the 
new year, or after the inventory pe- 
riod, at the latest. 

Prices are being held at the figures 
quoted a week ago, but the schedules 
lack firmness. On shapes and 
plates 1.30c base is being quoted, but 
softened to 1.25c 
mills, where 


bars, 
latter line has 
on the books of 
tonnages and specifications have been 

Some producers are hold- 
1.35¢ but the 


the 
some 


favorable. 


ing for on. structural, 


Southern Pig Iron 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


prevailing price seems to be 1.30c 
base. The amount of business turned 
up by the fabricators has been small- 
er in the past week than for some 
time. The tin plate market continues 
quite active with the closing of a con- 
siderable tonnage. 

Old Material—With the 
of turnings and borings at sales 
viting prices the bottom practically 
dropped out of the scrap market dur- 
The local yards are 
Prices, while 


exception 
in- 


ing the week. 
doing little or nothing. 
only nominal, remain practically the 
same as quoted a week ago, with the 
of No. 2 busheling scrap, 
which softened to $6 to $6.50, 
and bundled sheet scrap, now quoted 
at $6 to $6.50. 


exception 
has 


is Fairly Steady 


Furnaces Generally Holding to $11, Birming- 
ham, for Either Prompt or Future Delivery 


BY S. G. BACKMAN 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 


503 Mercantile Library Blidg., 

Cincinnati, Nov. 25. 
Pig Iron.—The extended period of 
and the numerous uncon- 
armed rumors that have 
lent in the market here for the past 
two or three weeks in regard to the 


inactivity 


been preva- 


betterment of prices throughout the 
south have caused the minimum quo- 
tation on southern No, 2 foundry iron 
to become somewhat uncertain, es- 
pecially for prompt shipment. From 


present indications, however, it is 


probable that both a little furnace and 


resale iron can now be had for the 
next few months’ delivery at $10.75, 
Birmingham basis, which might in- 
clude both Tennessee and . Alabama 
makes. It is known that some strictly 
No. 2 foundry iron has recently been 


sold at $10.50, Birmingham basis, for 
prompt delivery, but these sellers have 
apparently taken all the business they 


care to at this figure and have ac- 
cordingly withdrawn prices. Iron to 
be had at $10.75, Birmingham, for 
spot shipment, is very limited, and 


cannot be had in all grades and makes 
some cases can only be ob- 
With very few 
throughout the 


and in 
tained in mixed lots. 
exceptions, furnaces 
south are holding firmly to $11, Birm- 
ingham, for either or future de- 
livery, and it is probably due to their 
that the market is a little 
stronger in comparison with that of 
last week. Most furnaces, also, have 


adopted the waiting game 


spot 


efforts 


recently 


which has been played by the buyers 
in this territory for a long time, and 


actively soliciting business 
unless it can be had at their 
quotations, which has also had a good 
effect towards strengthening the mar- 
ket. 

The southern Ohio situation is not 
so strong in comparison as the south- 
ern, and No. 2 foundry iron from this 
district is easily obtainable at $13.50, 
Ironton, for shipment from the pres- 


are not 


open 


ent time over the first half. South- 
ern Ohio basic iron is quoted at 
$13.50, Ironton, and southern basic 


at $10.50, Birmingham. 

The market is very quiet as to sales 
and inquiries and these are now about 
at a minimum. A redeeming feature, 
however, is that shipments on old con- 
tracts are going forward in a satis- 
factory manner and apparently most 
of this iron is being consumed. 

Coke.—The coke market is still very 
quiet and although prices are general- 
ly reported unchanged from those of 
last they are rather weak in 
several The Connellsville 


week, 
instances. 


_district is perhaps the weakest when 


compared with the Pocahontas, Wise 
County and New River districts, which 
can be attributed to the fact that pro- 
duction there is now considerably in 
excess of the consumption. The Wise 
County district is perhaps the strong- 
est, as the situation is just reversed 
there and consumption is a little in ex- 
cess of the production. For this reas- 
on, dealers here state that it is im- 
possible in some cases to place an 
order for either Wie County furnace 
or foundry coke. In the Pocahontas 
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district, production and consumption 
are about equal, the former being 
about 2,000 tons per month in excess 
of the latter. In the New River dis- 
trict, practically the same condition 
prevails as in the Pocahontas with the 
exception that there is practically no 
furnace coke to be had from the for- 
mer, but the production of foundry 
coke there is about equal to consump- 
tion. There are. numerous. reports 
here that the market has been shaded 
in the Pocahontas and New River 
districts, but these can generally be 
traced to sales of coke already in cars 
on the track which must be shipped 
at once and for which the holders are 
willing to sacrifice almost any price 
for immediate deliveries. 


Finished Material.—Wéarehouse busi- 
ness is very quiet and prices are un- 
changed in Cincinnati, although they 
are reported to be very weak in sev- 
eral instances. On sales outside of 
this city, Cincinnati jobbers are equal- 
with Pittsburgh and Chicago 
prices, which have recently been re- 
Steel bars in Cincinnati are 
quoted at from 1.85c to 2c, iron bars 
at from 1.80c to 1.90c, and plates and 
shapes at from 1.95c to 2.10c. AH 
forms of shafting are given at from 
55 to 58 per cent off. A local con- 
struction company has placed 1,000 
tons of structurals with a local ware- 
house for shipment to Charleston, W. 
Va. 

Specifications received by the local 
rolling mill last were about 
equal to 85 per cent of its entire out- 
put during that time. The mill is now 
from three to behind on 
deliveries and is holding at the follow- 
ing prices for shipment in Cincinnati 
territory: Black sheets, No. 28 gage, 
2.15c to 2.20c; galvanized sheets, No. 


izing 


duced. 


week 


four weeks 


28 gage, 3.15c to 3.20c, f. o. b. New- 
port (Ky.) and Cincinnati. 
Old Material.—It is generally re- 


ported by dealers here that the mar- 
ket is a little than it was 
last week, but prices are not generally 
given at a decline, principally because 


weaker 


a general level of quotations has been 
discarded a time ago and sales 
are being made at figures determined 
entirely by the immediate surrounding 
The demand from _ the 
foundries sis still very limited, and 
most tranactions are for special lots 
which usually light as to 
tonnages. Stove plate appears to be 
holding at the higher price given it 
last week, and is probably the strong- 
est of all the materials carried by lo- 
cal scrap dealers. The surplus of scrap 
in dealers’ yards has not diminished in 
any case, and it is reported that a 
large amount is available at any time 
throughout the rural districts. 


long 


conditions. 


are very 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 





Cast Pipe Makers Are Still Active 


In Pig Iron Market in the East—Slight Improvement - 
in Demand for Sheets and Plates—Bar Iron Weak 


BY C. J. STARK 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 


326 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 

Philadelphia, Nov. 25. 
Consumers of iron and steel products 
market continue to limit. their 
purchases to immediate requirements, 
and there is scarcely any forward buy- 
ing. The exception is the desire .shown 
by large cast iron pipe makers to cover 
for round tonnages of pig iron, as re- 
In plates, there has 
orders 


in this 


ported last week. 
been a better volume of 
and inquiries, and there has been a bet- 
Specifications 
coming in more freely for 
steel The bar iron market 
weakened slightly. Makers of finished 
materials are feeling the lack of busi- 
ness keenly and it is rumored that one 
Pennsylvania may close 


small 
ter business in_ sheets. 
have been 


bars. has 


mill in eastern 
down shortly. 


Pig Iron.—Scattered orders and 
inquiries for various grades of pig iron 
continue to be reported, but the only 
important business now before the trade 
is that of the large cast iron pipe in- 
terests, as reported in last week’s issue 
of THe Iron Trapt Review. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.’s 
inquiry for upwards of 25,000 tons of 
pipe iron continues under negotiation. 
This company is said to have declined 
an offer of southern iron at $10.50, Bir- 
mingham, for No. 2 foundry. The 
quiry from a Lynchburg, Va., pipe mak- 
er, reported as involving 6,000 tons of 


No. 3 and 4 foundry and forge, may be 


in- 


reduced considerably in tonnage by the 
time the purchase is The 
Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
which was rumored to have purchased 
2,000 tons of No. 3 and forge, and to 
be in the market for an additional 4,000 
develops, has for 
Other inquiries from 
are 


concluded. 


tons, it now closed 
none of this iron. 
makers, previously reported, 
still pending. A steel foundry at Ches- 
ter, Pa. has an for 1,000 
tons of low phosphorus iron for deliv- 
ery over the first quarter. The market 
for standard low phos continues at $21.- 
50 to $22 Philadelphia 

high 


pipe 


inquiry out 


for delivery in 


and vicinity. Several sales of 
grade low phos, totaling 1,200 to 1,500 
last week on a basis 
delivered in Philadel- 


Several sales of Leb- 


tons, were made 
phia and vicinity. 
anon low phos were said to have been 


made at unchanged prices. In_ basic, 
there is out an inquiry for 2,400 tons 
for delivery at a Cumberland, Md., 


plant over the first half. It is expected 





that this will go to valley or Pittsburgh 
furnaces. There is pending an inquiry 
for 3,000 tons of basic for delivery to 
a crucible steel plant at Harrison, N. J. 
A sale of 1,000 tons of gray forge at 
$10, Birmingham, is noted, this price be- 
ing equivalent to $14.20 Delaware river 
points. There are several small inquir- 
ies for gray forge, totaling 1,400 tons, 
which have closed because of 
the refusal of the furnaces to quote less 
than $i0, Birmingham. A block of 1,- 
000 tons of eastern Pennsylvania gray 
forge was sold at $14.75, delivered Phil- 
adelphia. A few small lots of northern 
No. 2 plain foundry were sold at $15.50 
and $15.25, delivered in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. northern No. 2X 
foundry was sold at $15.50, Philadelphia. 
There scattered 
Virginia iron last week which were done 
on a basis of $13, for No. 2X, 
which is equivalent to $15.80 to $16, de- 
livered in Philadelphia and vicinity. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—The bar 
iron market has weakened slightly and 
during 


not been 


Some 


were a few sales of 


furnace, 


bar iron has been selling here 
the past week at 1.17'%4c to 1.27%e, 
ern Pennsylvania mills, on small orders, 


east- 


this being equivalent to 1.25c to 1.35c, 
delivered in Philadelphia or vicinity. 
For steel bars there has been little de- 
mand, although specifications on con- 
tracts are coming in at a mutch better 
rate than any time during the past few 
months. The lowest price offered on 
steel bars continues to be 1.30c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates—More orders for plates 
were booked last week than in some 
time, although all of the orders were 
for small tonnages. There are several 
fair inquiries out from ship yards; one 


of these involves 2,400 tons, another 1,- 


000 tons, and another 1,400 tons, and 
there are a few smaller ones. Eastern 
Pennsylvania makers quote 1.30c¢ to L.- 
35c, Pittsburgh, on carloads, but this 
price can be shaded on large lots. The 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad has closed 
for from 2,000 to 2,500 tons of bars, 
plates and shapes. The plates are re- 
ported to have been obtained at 1.25c. 


Pittsburgh. A Baltimore concern, which 
last week was reported to have obtained 
1,100 plates at 1.26c, eastern 
Pennsylvania, or 1.33c, delivered, 
purchaesd an additional 300 tons. 
Shapes.—There have 
velopments to speak of in the structural 
the past 


tons of 
has 


been no de- 


shape market during week. 
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Prices remain unchanged and there has 


been no further weakness. The Bealti- 
more & Ohio railroad has closed for 
1,000 tons, 


Sheets——Demand for sheets has 
improved moderately and sales are being 
made at 1.60c¢ to. 1.65c, Philadelphia, 
which is based on 1.45c to 1.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 10 gage, blue annealed. 

Semi- Finished Material.—A fair 
tonnage of open-hearth billets has been 
to an eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumer at a price equivalent to $21, Pitts- 
burgh. A small amount of business has 
been done at $20.50 to $21, Pittsburgh. 
There is little activity in the billet mar- 
ket. 

Old Material—Demand on _ the 
part of eastern Pennsylvania consumers 
continues lacking. Since the recent sale 
of several hundred tons of car wheels 
to a foreign buyer, however, inquiries 
have developed from abroad. It is be- 
lieved that prices are now low enough 
to attract foreign business. There has 
been no further weakening during the 
week, but several prices are quoted low- 
er, these having been adjusted to the 
new level. No. 1 heavy melting steel is 
now quoted at $10 to $10.50, although 
some consumers believe they could ob- 
tain it at less than the inside figure. 


S« Id 


Dismantling Stack 


In confirmation of recent reports, 
the Empire Steel & Iron Co. advises 
that it is dismantling its No. 3 stack, 
also known as stack D, at Catasau- 
Pa. The company formerly had 
six furnaces at Catasauqua which no 
longer are spoken of alphabetically. 
After No. 3 is out of the way, Nos. 
1 and 2 will be the only surviving 
furnaces at Catasauqua. The stoves, 
boilers and engines of No. 3 will re- 
main as part of No. 1's outfit. No. 2 
is a new stack built about four years 
ago, and is provided with new blow- 
ing engines, stoves, boilers, etc. The 
company advises that its Henry Clay 
Reading, two stacks, has 
The furnaces it now 
Crane Nos. 1 


qua, 


group at 
heen abandoned. 
has follows: 
and 2, Oxford, Topton, Macungie, 
making a total of five stacks. Oxford 
is the only one at present in blast, 
but by the middle of December the 
company expects to blow in another 
stack at Catasauqua. 


are as 


Plant is Busy.—The plant of the 
West Penn Steel Co., Brackenridge, 
Pa. is now being operated to full” 
One-half of the hot mills 
off two weeks because the 
departments lacked orders 
sheets which are neces- 
and economical opera- 


capacity. 
were laid 
finishing 
tor common 


sary for safe 


tion. 
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American Inquiries Received in England 


But Furnaces in That Country Are’ Considering Blowing 
Out on Account of Low Prices, Which Are Still Declining 


BY J. HORTON 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 15. 


Pig Iron—The pig iron business 
this week has gradually been unsat- 


isfactory, with falling prices and 


scarcely any orders. A_ significant 
condition ‘was experienced this week, 
when there were no buyers at prices 
available in Middlesbrough, while 
sellers were pressing for business. The 
only promising feature is a series of 
inquiries for shipments to America. 
It has been commonly predicted that 
business would come _ in 
($12.24) selling price 
was reached. That now 
been passed, yesterday’s quotation be- 
ing 49s 4d ($12.08) with 49s 7d ($12- 
14) one month and 50s 2d ($12.28) 


months. So far the 


American 
sight when 50s 


figure has 


three prospec- 
tive American business has not mater- 
ialized but it is believed that prices 
will go much lower, and buyers, any- 
how, are prepared to take the risk. 
But a number of brands of pig iron 
are off the market, in view of the ex- 
tremely unremunerative state of busi- 
ness, and if prices do not improve a 
number of makers will prefer to blow 
out their furnaces. The same condi- 
Barrow district as 
where it 


tions apply in the 
in the North of England, 
is expected that furnaces will 
have to be put out of blast. There 
has been some little improvement in 
the demand for hematite, very satis- 


some 


factory sales having been made of 
Scotch material for Wales. The con- 
tinued decline of stocks is also an 


encouraging feature, the present total 
amounting to 132,000 tons, which is 
100,000 tons less than a year ago. An 
encouraging feature is the satisfactory 
demand for foundry iron, which main- 
tains prices in that branch. There 
was a meeting this week at Birming- 
ham of iron founders who decided 
that in view of the very fair demand 
and the high price of pig iron, they 
reductions in 
selling 


could not concede any 
the price of castings. The 
rates of Cleveland iron have reduced 
about 13d ($0.30) in the week. A con- 
been made 
letters from 


America in- 


siderable impression has 


this week by published 
Pacific dealers in 
quiring for British material and stat- 
belief that European raw 


coast 


ing their 


material and: semi-finished steel can be 
sold there more advantageously than 


Fuel keeps 


some 


the American product. 
dear, and this will 


keeping up the price of 


very have 
influence in 


pig iron. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The trend 
of prices is still downwards, and re- 
ductions are being made in practically 
description of iron. The iron 
ig distinctly the weaker, 


every 
department 
and lower rates are obtainable for un- 
marked bars, galvanized sheets, gas 
strip and other 


is a great deal of complaining among 


descriptions. There 


tube makers, some of whom declare 
they would not buy material at any 
price. The standard quotation for 
unmarked bars is £7 ($34.28) but 
orders have 


one or two. attractive 


been taken at slightly lower figures. 
A peculiar feature about the galvan- 
that, although 
prices are being severely cut, the out- 


a wonderful 


ized sheet trade is 

put is maintained in 
way. The board of trade returns show 
that the present year will establish a 
record output. At the same time, the 
slowly but surely 


works on the 


business is being 


diverted to the great 


which are not only favorably 


represent the last word 


coast, 
situated, but 
in high class mechanism and econom- 
While many of the 
practically 


ical production. 
Black 


without 


Country mills are 


future orders, they are able 


to keep going on day-to-day orders, 


and it is very significant that while 


business is for immediate require- 


ments, it is nearly always urgently 


wanted. Warehouses everywhere are 


nearly cleaned out. 


The steel trade has several 
interesting features just now. At the 
Thursday, 


which 


very 
Birmingham meeting on 


larger business was_ reported, 
is supposed to be due to the recent 
reductions which have brought out a 
certain number of orders. The trade 
recov- 


has benefited also from some 


ery of Belgian and German prices. 
Apparently, the foreigners have gone 
as far as they care to in the way of 
reductions, and a singular feature is 
that while the Belgian quotation for 
billets is £4 17s 6d ($23.86) a large 
Welsh firm has this week reduced its 
selling price to £4 12s 6d ($22.64). It 
is believed that this will practically 
put a stop to the influx of foreign steel, 
as far as future business is concerned; 
but with regard to the large contracts 
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made at Quarter day, great quanti- 
ties of material are being poured into 


the country. The rise in foreign 
prices entirely coincides with other 
reports received here of a_ certain 


amount of recovery on the continent. 
The tone of the steel trade is more 
hopeful than it was, and many mills 
have their ability to 
maintain activity well in the new year. 


confidence in 


An ominous report reached here to- 
day of a meeting of West of Scotland 
and Northeast of England Steelmak- 
ers’ Association, held at Carlisle, yes- 
terday, at which it was decided to re- 
duce the prices of steel plates and an- 
gles 10s ($2.44) per ton. This is the 
fourth reduction of a similar amount 
intimated within the past two months. 
The rebate system was also discussed, 
andit was decided to strongly recom- 
immediate abandonment, in 
difficulty of 
There is to be in 


mend its 
making it 
London 


view of the 
effective. 
next week a meeting of all the steel- 
consider the 


makers’ associations to 


rebate question. This was introduced 


ey § Dem 


5s ($1.22) per ton to be 


in October, provided for a 
rebate of 5 

given to all British buyers who re- 
stricted their purchases to British ma- 
terial. The fact that side by side with 
this a reduction of £2 ($9.70) per ton 
has been forced through foreign com- 
itself, and has 
rebate look rather 


It is confidently predicted 


petition speaks for 


made the system 
ridiculous. 
that, unless the general meeting aban- 
dons the rebate system, its very ex- 
istence may be imperiled. It is every- 
where recognized that the rebate can- 
not be maintained, and it is too pain- 
fully evident that large British users 
have rather scorned the 5s ($1.22) of- 
fer, in face of the tempting quotation 
coming in from the continent. 


Among ship builders the great re- 


duction has immense satisfac- 
tion, and the view is freely expressed 
that it has come in the nick of time 


shut- 


given 


to avoid a sudden and general 
down of the ship building yards. With 
freights lower, it did not pay the ship- 
pers to build new boats at the recent 
with the fall in the 
£2 ($9.78) per ton 


high prices, but 
price of steel of 
a good deal of new business is expect- 
ed to be placed with the ship building 
yards. 

The Shefheld 
mills are still extremely busy on ar- 


forgers and heavy 
mor plate work. The continued de- 
mand for heavier material is necessi- 
tating heavier plant, and at the pres- 
ent time a 12,000-ton armor plate 
bending press is being erected at the 
works of Messrs. Cammel, Laird & 
Co.; castings have 
just been sent from Sheffield 
for Norfolk bridge, as many as four 


some enormous 


away 
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traction engines being required to 
move a single casting. Some very 
good contracts are known to be pend- 
ing, and the opinion is gradually being 
formed that pessimism does not rest 
on a very solid basis. There is still 
a great deal of stuff wanted. In spite 
of their pronounced policy of strict 
economy, the British railways will 
shortly be obliged to take in hand 
the shortage of wagons which is caus- 
ing a good deal of difficulty to various 
branches of trade. The slackness 
prevalent in Sheffield is very largely 
due to labor troubles, which have 
done untold mischief, and lost the 
city a lot of very desirable business. 
The tin plate trade remains very quiet 
but with some slight increase in de- 
mand, and a number of works report 
themselves as booked to the end of 
the year. The position is very far 
from desperate and it is quite possible 
there may be a marked improvement 
in the new year. 


MOVING PICTURES 


Show a Delighted Audience How 
Steel Pipe is Made. 


Members of the Power Club, of 
Pittsburgh, and scores of interested 
visitors saw how steel pipe is made 
last Saturday at the Duquesne hotel, 
Pittsburgh, when a series of moving 
pictures showing the ‘“Maffufacture 
of National Pipe From Ore to the 
Finished Product” was flashed upon 
a large screen at one end of the main 
dining room on the second floor. The 
pictures, which are owned by the 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, pro- 
vided one of the best entertainments 
ever witnessed by those present, and 
proved equally as popular as_ the 
series “From Mine to Molder”, of- 
fered by Rogers, Brown & Co. The 
“National” pictures represent about 
eight months’ work on the part of 
the National Tube Co., which was 
under the directionof L. F. Hamilton, 
head of the advertising department. 
W. A. Phillis, of the metallurgical 
department of the National company, 
gave an interesting lecture as the 
pictures were displayed. There are 
about 2,500 feet of film in the series 
and the entertainment lasted approxi- 
mately 45 minutes. The following 
were some of the interesting subjects 
shown: Drilling for ore in northern 
mines, mining the ore, loading the 
ore on ore boats, ore boat on the 
lake, blast furnace in. operation, steel 
mixer, rolling skelp, lap weld process 
of making “National” pipe, butt weld 
process of making “National” pipe, 
various inspec- 


threading process, 


tions, various tests. 
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BONUS FOR SHIP COMPANY 





Sault Ste. Marie Will Assist Clergue 
Project to Build Lake Vessels. 
(Special Correspondence.) 
Toronto, Can., Nov. 20.—Citizens of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., have approved 
by a large majority a by-law giving 
a bonus to the Lake Superior Dry 
Dock & Construction Co., Ltd., pro- 
moted by F. H. Clergue. The com- 
pany agrees to construct a_ ship- 
building plant within two years to 
cost $1,500,000, paying the city $25,000 
for a site, the city to pay the com- 
pany an annual bonus of $20,000 for 
20 years, the assessment of the prop- 
erty being fixed at $500,000. The 
plant will be the largest in Canada 
and capable of constructing simulta- 
neously two 15,000-ton and two canal- 
size, 240-foot boats. Mr. Clergue 
claims ships can be built 25 per cent 
cheaper on the lakes than on the 
seacoast. The plant will employ about 

1,200 men. 


Died in England 


Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 8.—Many 
Americans personally knew the late 
John W. Sankey, the head of the firm 
of Joseph Sankey & Son, of Bilston, 
Ittingshall and Hadley, Shropshire. 
For many years he was a prominent 
figure in the firm, and did a great 
deal to promote the extension which 
has been a feature of the business dur- 
ing several years past. His death 
took place suddenly this week at the 
age of 57 years. 


METAL MARKETS 


Chicago 
Nov. 24, 
New Metals.—-The heavy declines in copper 
have effectively throttled the limited volume 
of business which had been moving. Copper 
sales for immediate shipment are fair but 


there is practically no buying for future de- 


livery. Spelter is selling at 5.15c, Chicago, 
for January shipment. Lead is 4.15c and tin 
is comparatively stationary. 

We quote dealers’ seliing prices, ae ae 


; ad 
Chicago, as follows: 


Lake copper, carload lots, 15%c; casting, 





15%4c; small lots, %4c to Me higher. Spel 
ter, car lots, 5.15c; lead, desilverized, 4.15c; 
sheet zinc, $7.50, f. o, b. La Salle, in car 
lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 40%c; Cook- 
son’s antimony, 8c; other grades, 7c. 

Old Metals.—The lack of business and low- 
er prices for new copper have resulted in quo- 
tations being revised downward. The market 
is lacking in activity. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. will sell 200 pounds of No, 1 
copper, 1,080 pounds of No. 3 copper and 
2,232 pounds of No. 1 brass at St. Paul this 
week. 

We quote dealers’ selling prices f. o. b. 
Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 14c; copper 


bottoms, 12%4c; heavy red brass, 13'4c; heavy 





yellow brass, 8%c; No. 1 red brass borings, 
11%c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 8c; brase 
clippings, 9%c; lead pipe, 4c; zine scrap, 
3c; tea lead, 4c; No, 1 aluminum, 16%c; 
No, 1 pewter, 28c; block tin pipe, 36%4c; tin 
foil, 31%c; linotype dross, 3c; electrotype 
dross, 3c; stereotype plates, 4¥4c; stereotype 
dross, 3c. 





New York 
Nov. 25. 


Copper.—Electrolytic copper is freely of- 
fered at prices equivalent to 14.50c, cash New 
York, but there is no buying. In fact, there 
has been very little refined copper sold during 
the entire week just past. Electrolytic is of- 
fered to European consumers at $14.75¢, ce i. 
f, but there is very little business offering 
from this cource. In fact, the entire copper 
situation now is nominal, in additien to being 
weak, It would not be surprising, all things 
considered, if producers in their anxiety to 
stimulate demand, would shortly offer a new 
low price for the year. The jowest price of- 
fered so far during 1913 was about 13.75c, 
Casting copper is offered at a price equiva- 
lent to 14.25c, cash New York, but demand 
continues lacking and this metal continues to 
accumulate in the hands of the producers. In 
lake copper, there is still no market. It now 
is believed that the leading lake producers 
will not name a price until the situation be- 
gins to show some signs of strength. 

Today’s close on the London exchange was 
£66 7s 6d for spot standard copper and £65 
7s 6d for three months, compared with £69 
10s for spot and £67, for three months a 
week ago. During the week, the tendency 
was constantly downward, the lowest level be- 
ing reached yesterday, when spot sold at £65 
and futures at £64 2s 6d, The standard mar- 
ket displayed a firmer tone today. On the 
New York exchange, standard copper has not 
been quoted during the week. . Including to- 
day’s custom house returns, exports of copper 
so far this month have totaled 23,425 tons. 

Tin.—Tin in common with all the other 
metals at present in very scant demand. 
Consumption of the metal is falling off stead- 
ily and there is no desire to buy for forward 
requirements. Today’s price for spot and fu- 
tures is 39.35c. Arrivals during the month 
were not large, having totaled so far 1,762 
tons. There are 2,410 tons still afloat but of 
this only 700 tons is expected to arrive this 
month. As a result of the small total of ar- 
rivals, stocks have shown no tendency to pile 
up. 

During the week, the tendency on both the 
London and New York metal exchanges has 
been downward. A week ago, 40.05c was bid 
and 40.50c was asked for spot in New York, 
compared with 39.20c bid and 39.50 asked to- 
day. Last Wednesday 15 tons of spot sold 
on the metal exchange at 40.5c. Today 10 
tons, ex-steamer, sold on the exchange at 39.- 
20c. Today’s close in London was £179 for 
spot and £180 for three months compared 
with £181 15s for spot and £183 for three 
months a week ago. There was no heavy 
selling on the London exchange last week 
Sales of spot there amounted to 600 tons and 
sales of futures to 1,420 tons. 

Lead.—There is very little demand for lead 
and the new business offering is eagerly com- 
peted for. The market is weak and although 
the American Smelting & Refining Co, contin- 
ues to ask 4,35c, New York, for large lots, 
the metal can be obtained in the outside mar- 
ket for 4.25c. 

Spelter.—Despite reports some time ago that 
the spelter market had reached ‘he lowest 
possible level, the weak undertone continues 
to assert itself and prime western brands may 
now be obtained at 4.90c to 4.95c, St. Louis, 
or 5.10c, New York, in large lots. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Germany Hopes for American Trade 


But Realizes that the Manufacturers of the United States 
Will Not Surrender the Home Market Without a Fight for it 


(Special Correspondence.) 
Berlin, Nov. 12. 

The lowering of the American tariff 
has awakened wide interest on the 
Continent, particularly in German iron 
circles, where the hope is fondly ex- 
pressed that in this time of European 
stress for the iron trade a market 
may be found on the other side of 
the Atlantic for the surplus production 
of the great German metallurgical 
works. Opinions here are not agreed 
as to the likelihood of America pro- 
viding a satisfactory market for Ger- 
man iren; for it is held that even if 
the tariff is reduced to make America 
a good market for European iron, 
the American producers will not al- 
low the markets to pass away from 
them, but will make the necessary 
reductions to keep the foreigner out. 
The opinions of a few German iron 
authorities on the subject may be 
quoted with interest and profit. 

One of them, Director Klotzbach, 
of the Crude Iron Union of Essen, 
says that the modification of the Am- 
erican duty has up till the present 
had no effect on the crude iron bus- 
iness. It may not yet be said whether 
the United States is going to con- 
stitute a new market for the products 
of the German metallurgical industry 
and we must wait to see how the sit- 
uation works out. This does not mean 
that some German material cannot be 
sold there, but Mr. Klotzbach thinks 
that that would be only in case of 
exceptional circumstances, favored say 
by low freights which would make im- 
portation of European iron temporarily 
possible. 

C. Spaeter, of Coblenz, says that he 
hardly thinks a regular business be- 
tween Germany and America will re- 
sult from the reduction of the duties. 
It can be easily seen that the sale of 
German products in the United States 
can only be a.question of occasional 
business. 

P. Klockner, of Duisburg, observes 
that the strong export movement from 
Germany continues down to the pres- 
ent date in undiminished volume. Re- 
cently orders have been less important 
from India, because there, too, money 
has been tight. This result has been, 
however, compensated by large orders 
from other lands, particularly South 
Africa. During the last 14 days, the 
exporters have bought immense quan- 
tities of German iron, so that the price 
has improved, and whereas some 


weeks ago 90-91 marks ($21.15-$21.38'4) 
f. o. b. Antwerp, had to be accepted 
in order to sell iron, today the price 
is 93 marks ($21.85'2), same port. The 
quantities that have been sold are so 
large that the South-Western works 
are sold out right on to March 31 
next. Further, the Rhine-Westphalian 
Works, which are large exporters, have 
their books full of orders to keep 
them busy through the winter. 

“The situation produces the impres- 
sion on me,” he says, “that the export 
movement will hold on and that there- 
fore work will not be wanting for the 
German iron works all next year. As 
to the United States, I am of opinion 
that it will be possible for Germany 
to take advantage of the new duties, 
and I go as far as to say that it is 
not impossible that the next inflation 
in business, whether it occur in a year 
or whether it takes two or three years 
to come along, will find its origin in 
the demand of the United States or 
of Russia. 

“The new tariff leaves crude iron 
and half products free. In crude iron 
Germany will not be able to do much, 
excepting in special sorts, such as 
ferro-manganese and_ spiegel iron, 
which is already bought in considera- 
ble quantities from Germany for Am- 
erica. On the other hand, we expect 
a considerable export business in wire 
bars and plates and also in crude 
wire. The tendency of freights to 
come down will naturally be an assist- 
ance to a more speedy business in 
that direction; with normal freights, 
we can send goods much cheaper to 
various sea ports in America than the 
American iron producers can send 
their goods overland. We have to re- 
member also that the Steel Corpora- 
tion will take its measures for protec- 
tion, and certain tests of quality will 
have to be got over, for in America 
the steel produced is almost all Sie- 
mens Marten, and that, therefore, the 
Thomas quality, for which Germany 
has become so distinguished, will not 
be in such demand—with the excep- 
tion of crude wire. The diffidence of 
the Americans in respect to quality 
will have to be obviated by doing 
business per sample and we shall have 
plenty of time to do this. I expect 
great results, therefore, during the sec- 
ond half of next year.” 

Another authority, N. Eich, who is 
general manager of the Mannesman 
Pipe Works, Dusseldorf, says: “I be- 
lieve that the importance of the re- 
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duction in the American duties has 
been greatly overestimated as far as 
German iron production is concerned. 
In this respect, there are the existing 
international agreements which will 
stand in the way of German business. 
Though such agreements may ulti- 
mately be modified when renewed, it 
is hardly the time now to calculate 
on the proximate effect on German ex- 
ports. I am of opinion that by and 
by this situation will not be materially 
changed; further the Americans will 
be able, by manipulating the customs, 
to oppose practically insuperable ob- 
stacles to the importation of the for- 
eign article to any extent. Their 
methods of handling the customs is 
well enough known.” 

It is, in the opinion of Mr. Eich, 
quite unlikely from past experience 
that either German industrialists or 
even the German government will be 
able to constrain the American cus- 
toms authorities to act differently on 
the admission of German goods. “I 
do not believe,” he says, “that our 
heavy industries will be able to take 
any advantage of the American tariff; 
but on the other hand, as far as the 
small iron industries are concerned, 
such as those of Remscheid and Solin- 
gen and other similar centers, there 
is a possibility of a good business 
springing up with America.” 


Strike at General Electric Co. 


New York, Nov. 25.—After a five- 
hour conference yesterday between 
representatives of the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Trades Alliance and Jas. A. Smith, 
general superintendent of the Schen- 
ectady plant of the General Electric 
Co., a vote was taken to call 12,000 
employes out on strike today. The 
present trouble is the result of the re- 
fusal of the General Electric Co. to 
reinstate Frank Duval and Miss Mable 
Leslie, union officials, whose _ dis- 
charge, the union leaders say, was due 
to a desire on the part of the General 
Electric Co. to do away with union 
workers. At the conference, Mr. 
Smith offered to find employment in 
the plant for the two discharged un- 
ion workers if they would ask for a 
transfer to a different department than 
that in which they formerly worked. 





L. C. Taylor, of Cambridge, O., 
representing the bondholders of the 
Union Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Nor- 
wood, has bought the plant for $65,- 
000. 


Negotiations have been closed for 
the removal of the Marsh Valve Co.'s 
plant from Dunkirk, N. Y., to Mead- 
ville, Pa. 
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Ripple of Excitement at Hearings 


Due to Judge Dickinson Proposing to Put Government 
Attorney on the Stand — Mr. Lindabury Explains 


Considerable excitement reigned at 
the Steel hearings in New York, Tues- 
day morning, when Judge Jacob M. 
Dickinson, of government counsel, en- 
deavored to have the Steel Corpora- 
tion counsel put F. E. Simmons on 
the stand. Mr. Simmons, who is a 
special assistant to the attorney gen- 
eral, appointed to assist government 
counsel in thie case, was yesterday re- 
ferred to by Mr. Lindabury as a “gov- 
ernment detective”. At Monday’s hear- 
ing, during the examination of Chas. 
Moeser, vice president and treasurer 
of the Pickering Hardware Co., Cin- 
cinnati, it was brought out by the 
Steel Corporation attorneys that Mr. 
Moeser had been approached by Mr. 
Simmons a few days ago and that the 
latter had asked him some questions. 
In cross examination, Monday, Judge 
Dickinson got the witness to admit 
that Mr. Simmons had not made any 
suggestions as to the testimony Mr. 
Moeser would offer nor had he threat- 
ened or intimidated the latter in any 
way. Toward the close of the exam- 
ination yesterday afternoon, Judge 
Dickinson announced that he would 
bring Mr. Simmons forward in order 
that he might be questioned on this 
subject and this announcement by the 
judge was received favorably by Mr. 
Lindabury, who stated that he would 
be glad to make use of this oppor- 
turiity, as he wished to question Mr. 
Simmons in regard to some letters. 

Tuesday morning, 
Lindabury had evidently changed his 
mind, as when the government attor- 
ney had asked permission to put Mr. 
Simmons on the stand, the Steel Cor- 
poration attorney refused. He said 


however, Mr. 


that he would examine Mr. Simmons 
according to his own judgment and 
convenience. Mr. Lindabury, how- 
ever, explained that had he known 
that Mr. Simmons was a practicing 
attorney, he would not have employed 
the term “detective”. 

“As to the letters referred to yes- 
terday from people whom Mr. Sim- 
mons. interviewed,” continued Mr. 
Lindabury, “while some of them are 
calculated to cause irritation, there 
were none of them that in any way 
involved his honor or indicated that 
he had been guilty of what anyone 
should have regarded as improper 
conduct.” 


Albert E. Converse, president of 


the H. C. Co., manufacturing tacks 
and small nails at Cleveland, was 
thereupon called to the stand. When 
the concern was formed 25 years ago, 
he said, the business was small and it 
wa called the Honest Count Tack 
Co. Mr. Converse explained, how- 
ever, that the abandonment of the 
“Honest Count” was not made neces 
sary by any change in business pol- 
icy. It was felt that the old nams¢ 
was not a dignified title for a corpora- 
tion. Mr. Converse said that his com- 
pany buys large quantities of sheets 
and wire from which it manufactures 
its products. The sheets are bought 
from a number of concerns in the 
middle west on a competitive basis, 
wholly. He said that he is visited by 
salesmen from a great many different 
steel makers and the prices as quoted 
by them vary considerably. The wit- 
ness said that when he sends out a 
request for price on say 500 to 1,000 
tons of plates, he would expect quoc- 
tations to vary about $2 a ton be- 
tween the highest and the lowest. Out 
of four or five bids, he said, there 
would likely be two or three that 
would be just about the same. Some- 
times, he said, it would be’three that 
would agree at this time and the next 
time it might be another three. There 
has been no price uniformity, what- 
ever, he said. Mr. Converse gave a 
short history of the cut nail industry. 

Samuel D. Latty, president of the 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, said 
that he is familiar with all of the 
purchases of his company. It buys 
bars, rounds, squares, half ovals, hoops, 
bands, sheets and wire, and for these 
raw material it spends about $256,000 
annually. The company has generally 
purchased on semi-annual contract. 

“T have found that that gives the 
competition, and I wanted to make 
my business with every company that 
I bought goods of, desirable enough 
so that they would care for it in a 
way that would be satisfactory to us,” 
said Mr. Latty. 

Wm. J. Todd, president of the Rob- 
ins Dry Dock & Repair Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., said that his company en- 
gages in repairing and building ships. 
The company buys plates, shapes, 
beams, bars, rivets and everything that 
pertains to the construction of a ship. 
For plates, it spends on an average of 
about $25,000 yearly. Before making 
purchases the Robins company always 
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asks for quotations from different plate 
makers, mainly Lukens, Worth and 
Carnegie. Mr. Robins said that he 
never remembered that plate quota- 
tions as given him by these three com- 
panies were uniform during the seven 
years that he has beén familiar with 
the purchases of his company. Com- 
petition, he said, has been very keen. 


Bernard E. Pollak, of the Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati, said that he is 
an axle and forging manufacturer and 
that he is treasurer and general man- 
ager of his company. His company, 
he said, buys steel billets to the 
amount, if times are good, of 50,000 
to 60,000 tons a year. These billets 
have been bought from a great many 
different concerns, mainly on contracts 
for future delivery. Before placing 
such contracts, he said, his company 
ordinarily solicits bids from six or 
seven different manufacturers. 


John H. Smith, of the Smith Bros. 
Hardware Co., Columbus, O., testified 
that in addition to being president, he 
is buyer and general manager of this 
company. He handles nails, steel wire, 
barbed wire, staples, poultry netting, 
wire cloth, steel fence and other com- 
modities. These commodities are pur- 
chased from large number of different 
manufacturers and wholly on a basis 
of competitive selling. 


Charles Moeser, Cincinnati, of 
the Pickering Hardware Co., testified 
Monday that.in his experience prices 
often were uniform and in many cases 
uniformity was marked. In certain 
lines the variations are great. 


Mr. Lindabury, of counsel for the 
Corporation, visited him a short time 
ago in Cincinnati to arrange for his 
appearance in New York. There the 
witness made certain statements about 
bids which seemed to conflict with his 
testimony. Later, F. D. Simmons, an 
assistant to the attorney general in 
the department of justice at Washing- 
ton, engaged to aid counsel in the 
case, visited him. Counsel in question- 
ing Mr. Moeser, asked about the “de- 
tective” who called on him in the 
person of Mr. Simmons. Judge Dick- 
inson, of government counsel, correct- 
ed the impression and the witness said 
the questions of Mr. Simmons were 
general and all he asked was that Mr. 
Moeser “tell the facts” and did not 
attempt to threaten or bribe favorabie 
testimony. 

Other witnesses, all of whom said 
they bought on a competitive basis, 
were: Charles Osthoff, of the St. 
Louis Iron Store; John G. Hennings, 
of the Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleve- 
land; Charles B. Edwards, Meeschell- 
Edwards Corrugating Co., Covington, 
Ky., and Charles W. Schofield, of the 
Lake Erie Iron Co., Cleveland. 
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Railway Attomeys Good Showing 


At Opening Hearing of Rate Case—Brandeis 


Not so Belligerent as on Other Occasions 


Washington, Nov. 25.—-Railroad at- 
torneys made out a good case at least 
from an abstract viewpoint when they 
submitted statements yesterday morn- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the opening of the 
preliminary hearing on the so-called 
5 per cent freight rate advance of 
railroads east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
The large hearing room was crowded 
with representatives of the carriers 
and shippers. 

It would appear from general ob- 
servation that, relatively, but little pro- 
test is going to be made against the 
increases. Representatives of the 
shippers who were present seemed in 
a broad sense to be onlookers rather 
than protestants. There will, of course, 
be strong opposition to increases in 
specific cases, such as coal rates, and 
perhaps ore and coke rates, and lake 
and rail rates. H. G Barlow, head 
of the transportation department of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
who was present, will protest against 
the proposed increase of the latter. 

Iron and steel interests were not 
formally represented at the hearing, 
indicating’ that no immediate protest 
at least is in view from that source, 
unless, as has been pointed aut, it 
will be in relation to increases on 
commodities they consume, coal, coke 
and ore, 

Attorney Brandeis, representing the 
commission, took a lively but quiet 
interest in the preliminary hearings. 
Being in a different position from that 
in which he was at the previous rate 
advance case, his activities are ex- 
pected to assume a far milder form, 
taking on a more judicial and less 
bitter view of the railroads’ position. 

The point he dwelt on at the 1910 
hearing, that the roads would need 
no added revenue if they practiced 
economy, was touched on by D. O. 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, who made the opening state- 
ment, speaking in behalf of all the 
railroads affected. He endeavored to 
show that the railroads had _ econ- 
omized, and said he did not believe 
it will be possible to effect economies 
in operation of sufficient magnitude 
to have any saving effect upon the 


situation. 

‘“Undoubtedly further economies will 
be brought about,” he declared, “but 
it is altogether likely that in the fu- 


ture, as in the past, they will be more 
than offset by increased taxes, by the 
effect of further legislation, which is 
almost certain to come about, and by 
other unavoidable increases in  ex- 
penses,” 

The higher operating expenses, in- 
creased cost of labor, need for new 
equipment, and other points, support- 
ed by a mass of figures, were recited 
to show the demands for more rev- 
enue. 

Mr. Willard was followed by Fred- 
eric A. Delano, president of the Wa- 
bash, who spoke on behalf of Central 
Freight Association lines, his argu- 
ment in general being similar to that 
of Mr. Willard. 

In stating his case, he grouped the 
lines, among them being what he 
termed group three, and made this 
interesting observation: 

“We have also excluded from group 
three the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
Jessemer & Lake Erie, Hocking Val- 
ley, Kanawha & Michigan, Toledo & 
Ohio Central and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. These roads are located in a 
comparatively small area between the 
great lakes. and the iron furnaces and 
coal mines of Ohio and their traffic 
is not of a general nature, but sub- 
stantially confined to the products of 
the mines; their tonnage of these 
products during 1912 being 78.6 per 
cent of their entire tonnage, but the 
exceptional feature of their situation 
lies not only in the volume of this 
mineral traffic, but in the fact that by 
reason of hauling iron ore in one di- 
rection and coal in the reverse way, 
they have a balanced traffic, which 
produces an unusually favorable oper- 
ating condition.” 

It was also broadly hinted in Mr. 
Delano’s statement that the railroads 
in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory at least will again ask for ad- 
vanced rates, even if the present ones 
are granted. This territory extends 
east from a line running from Buffalo 
through Pittsburgh to the Ohio and 
goes to the Mississippi river and the 
lakes. 

In making reference to this, adverted 
to in his closing statement, Mr. De- 
lano said: 

“Tt is obvious from the evidence 
that a 5 per cent increase in rates will 
not be adequate to meet the demands 
of the territory. As I have said, the 
rates in that territory, both freight 
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and passenger, are the lowest rates 
prevailing in the United States, and 
the interests of the people of that rap- 
idly growing and developing section 
of the country, to say nothing of the 
carriers, require, in the near future, 
a readjustment of the rates, both 
freight and passenger, to a basis which 
will enable that territory to have 
good railroads and the people to have 
efficient and adequate service, and 
to progress measurably with the oth- 
er sections of the country.” 

A representative of the shippers’ 
organization said he had been told 
by a railroad attorney that the 5 per 
cent increase would mean nothing in 
the way of actual improvement for 
the carriers because the added rev- 
enue would be eaten up by Wall street 
and the labor unions. The shippers’ 
representative said it appeared to him 
as a “deadly cycle”, there apparently 
being no end promised to proposed 
requests for advances, 

Bourne - Fuller Addition. — The 
Bourne-Fuller Co., jobber in iron and 
steel products, has been granted a 
permit to erect a building 120 x 333 
feet, brick, concrete and steel, at 5357 
Lakewood avenue, Cleveland, for use 
as a warehouse. The Samuel Austin 
Co. made the plans. The new build- 
ing will be an addition to the present 
large warehouse of the company. 


James A. Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, announced on his re- 
turn from a trip to the iron ranges 
near Lake Superior, last week, that 
his concern would open an iron mine 
next season estimated to yield 4,000,- 
000 tons. 

The Andrews Wire & Iron Works, 
Rockford, Ill., advises its intention is 
to enlarge its business’ materially 
next year, and has secured permission 
to increase capital from $140,000 to 
$300,000. In case the stock is sold, 
it will be taken largely by present 
stockholders. 

Cramp & Co., Philadelphia, are es- 
timating on the two-story brick and 
concrete machine shop to be erected 
at Twenty-sixth and Christian streets, 
Philadelphia, . for the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. J. T. Windram is the 
architect. 

It is reported that P. A. B. Widener 
is contemplating the erection of an 
18-story office building on the site 
of the present Mint Arcade, Juniper 
and Chestnut. streets, Philadelphia. 
Horace Trumbauer is reported to be 


the architect. 
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SUBWAY CONTRACTS 


Awarded to American Bridge Co.— 
Very Little Car ‘Business Pending. 


The awarding of a considerable ton- 
nage for subway work in the metro- 
politan district has been the principal 
business of the week. Very little car 
business is under negotiation. At- 
tractive prices seem to be no tempta- 
tion to the railroads. The American 
Steel Foundries will close down its 
Granite City plant this week. 


CAR ORDERS. 


The Wabash, which ordered 500 car bodies 
last week, is now in the market for 1,000 box 
cars. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has or- 


dered 140 passenger cars from the Pullman Co. 
BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Steel work for Section No. 3 of Seventh 
avenue subway line, Manhattan, 5,700 tons, 
and for Steinway tunnel, Queens, 4,600 tons, 
awarded by general contractors to American 
tridge Co. 

Section No. 2 of the Fourth avenue elevated 
line, Brooklyn, is expected to be let to Post 
& McCord, who submitted the lowest bid, 
$1,672,000. This section calls for 27,000 tons 
of steel, which is expected to go to the Am- 
erican Bridge Co. 

The steel for section No. 5 of the Seventh 
avenue subway, Manhattan, 3,200 tons, has 
been let to the American Bridge Co, The 
general contractor is Canavan Bros. Co., whose 
bid was $2,401,000. 

Illinois Central R. R. Co., bascule bridge, 
Galena, Ill., 264 tons, to the American Bridge 


Co. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., 
Oakland shops, Danville, Ill., 300 tons to 
Morava Construction Co. 

Bids were opened this week for the New 


York Central and Erie Railroad grade cross- 
ing elimination work at Military Road, Buf 
falo, taking a considerable tonnage of struc- 


tural and about 200 tons of re-inforcing bars. 


Schwab Talks on Carnegie 


Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., gave an address on “An- 
drew Carnegie” Tuesday afternoon 
at the initial Carnegie Day exercises 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at the Carnegie music hall, Pitts- 
burgh. Following Mr. Schwab’s ad- 
Hamer- 
schlag conferred the honorary de- 


dress, Director Arthur A. 


gree of doctor of engineering upon 
William McConway, of the McCon- 
Co., Pittsburgh. This 
was the first honorary degree ever 
When 


Mr. Schwab was more closely iden- 


way-Torley 
conferred by the _ institution. 


tified with the steel trade at Pitts- 
burgh he was a member of the insti- 
tute committee. 


Puddle Mills Reopened.—Puddled 
muck bar is being turned out at the 
mills of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, for the first 
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time since June 30, when the mills 
were closed on refusal to pay the 
scale demanded by the Sons of Vul- 
can. Opportunity was given first 
for former employes to return to 
work under open shop rules. The 
Sons of Vulcan still resist and the 
strike is being continued. 


RISING FROM RUINS 


Franklin Steel Works Has Started 
Rebuilding on Larger Scale. 


Work of reconstruction is under 
way by the Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa., to replace the mill de- 
stroyed by fire in June and to enlarge 
the plant materially. Some negotia- 
tions were necessary to provide a 
larger site for the enlarged works, 
and the right of way of the Erie 
railroad was moved and several streets 
altered. Citizens contributed a fund 
of $5,000 to provide for the changes 
and allow rebuilding on the scale de- 
sired. 

The main building is to be 75 x 700 
feet and will house the 9-inch, 12-inch 
and 18-inch mills. The smaller mill 
will be driven by a 500-horsepower 
motor and the other two by steam 
power, rope drive. Two 10-ton elec- 
tric traveling cranes will be installed. 
The machine shop, steel construction, 
will be 45 x 100 feet with a 5-ton 
crane. The blacksmith shop will be 
25 x 50 feet, the roll shop 45 x 60 
feet, with a 5-ton crane, and the boil- 
er house will be 45 x 100 feet. Steel 
construction will be used throughout. 

The yard crane runway will be 75 
x 500 feet, equipped with electric 
cranes for unloadinf material. The 
contract for boiler house has been 
let to the Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Works. It is expected steel will be 
turned out by June 1, 1914. 

An 18-inch mill which was unin- 
jured by the fire is in operation, roll- 
ing sections for brake beams and the 
') bars for patent tripartite steel 
The Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Co. is owner of the works and 


poles. 


the output is largely for railroad use 
as well as other specialties. 


The Champion Register Co., Cleve- 
land, has bought two acres at Mad- 
ison avenue and West Third street, 
on which to erect a plant, the main 
structure of which will be 200 x 300 
feet. 

Efforts of the Flour City Orna- 
mental Iron Works, Minneapolis, to 
sell $250,000 of preferred 7 per cent 
stock resulted in subscriptions for 


$325,700 worth, 


FEW AWARDS 


Made For Structural Contracts—Con- 
siderable Business Pending. 


The only feature of interest in the 
structural market in the east continues 
to be the subway and elevated rail- 
road work which is being let from 
week to week in New York City. Dur- 
ing the past week, very little new 
work has come out and only one small 
award was made. Fabricators do not 
expect much improvement before the 
end of the year. Considerable struc- 
tural work is projected in various 
cities in the east, but plans continue 
indefinite. 

The steel requirements for some 
new building projects in the Chicago 
business district are being estimated, 
although it is doubtful if bids will 
be requested this year owing to the 
tight money market. A few railroad 
orders for shops and bridges, aggre- 
gating 684 tons, constitute the only 
recent fabricating contracts worthy 
of record. They are well divided be- 
tween the Corporation and the inde- 
pendents, 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Warehouse for Austin Nichols Co., Brook- 
lyn, awarded to Turner Concrete Co. Con- 
crete construction will be used. 

Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., 600 tons, general 
contract placed with the Casper Ranger Con- 
struction Co. 

Garage for the Loose-Wiles Bakery Co., 
Long Island City, 400 to 500 tons, to the 
American Bridge: Co. 

Centract for a 9%-story concrete furnitufe 
warehouse at Toledo, O., requiring 2,200 tons 
of steel bars, has been let to Joseph Sterritt, 
Detroit. The steel is yet to be purchased, it 
is understood. 

The Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buffalo, se- 
cured the contract for 1,000 tons of steel for 
a new banking building in Wilmington, N. C. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Empire Life Insurance building, Augusta, 
Ga. Revised bids being taken. Originally 
figured to require 1,800 tons. 

Apartment for Eighty-Sixth street and West 
End Avenue Co, at Broadway and 150th 
street, New York City, 2,000 tons. Bids 
asked. 

Bids for the superstructure of the Bloom- 
field bridge, Pittsburgh, 3,500 tons, have been 
opened by the department of public works. 
Bids were as follows: King Bridge Co., $299,- 
500; American Bridge Co., $298,970; McClin- 
tic Marshall Co., $254,000; Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, $248,929. Contracts will be awarded 
Dec. 2. 

General contract for the new capitol of 
Missouri at Jefferson City, awarded to John 
Gill & Sons, Cleveland. Contract for 5,200 
tons of steel required wilt soon be let. 

New bids have been asked for the Schenley 
theater, Pittsburgh, 200 -tons. 

sids will be opened Dec. 1 on the Magee 
memorial hospital, Pittsburgh, 600 tons. 

The Van Dorn Iron Works, Cleveland, was 
low bidder_on the steel for the cell construc- 
tion in the remodeling of the Erie county 
jail at Buffalo. Its bid was $74,987, 
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TRON 


Pig Iron 
PITPSSURGH 


(Through This Year.) 


EN "7. Ore b ode reds FOC varie $15.90 to 16.15 
ES 56 ale hides. 4 ENE ha 0S: 4 up es 13.90 
SO ee 14.40 to 14.65 
EES Oe 2 re pe 14.40 to 14.65 
Gray. 1OPBO. {bier cmco2 dis un renege 14.15 


(The freight from valley points is 90c.) 





CLEVELAND 


(Through This Year Delivered in City.) 


_ ii Be. eee rere $15.00 
MOA BOMREIY ce bcccevbdovecces $15.00 
i i ee alee eae 14.85 to 15.35 
EET eee er oe eee ‘ 15.90 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon.... 18.55 
CINCINNATI 
(Fourth and First Quarters.) 
Southern foundry No, 1........$14.50 to 15.00 
Southern foundry No, 2...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Southern gray forge .........++- 13.00 to 13.50 
DEE: Swelva ah Ohle cds 6 bae ee be 13.00 to 13,25 
Southern Bo. BOtb. is. 00,204 600 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern No. 2 soft............ 14.25 to 14.75 
Standard southern car wheels... 27.25 to 27.75 
Southern Ohio No. 2.........> 14.70 to 15.2¢ 
Southern Ohio No. 3. rccccccsse 14.20 to 14.70 
Southern Ohio No. 4.........+- 13.95 to 14.45 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon.... 18.20 to 18.70 


(Freight from Ironton, $1.20; from Bir- 
mingham, $3.25.) 


— 


CHICAGO 


(Delivered Chicago, until July 1, 1914, except 
northern foundry and malleable Bessemer, 
which are quoted f. o. b- local 
furnace.) 


Lake Superior char., No. 1 to 4 $15.50 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.35 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent 19.40 
Douth’n silveries, 5 per cent sil. 16.85 
Alabama basic ........... 15.35 
ED. so sich Gwen «Cae aye 0 14.75 


PHILADELPHIA 


(Prompt and third quarter shipment deliv- 
ered to consumers’ plants, in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, unless otherwise specified.) 





Northern No. 1X _ foundry......$15.75 to 16.00 
Northern No, 2X foundry...... 15.50 to 15.75 
Northern No. 2 plain.......... 15.25 to 15.50 
Standard forge (Eastern Pa.)... 14.75 to 15.00 
een: Bie... Rabe iy sob kbs bck 15.80 
NSS 2 er it ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard low phos., Phila..... 21.50 to 22.00 
Lebanon low phos., furnace..... 17.50 to 18.00 
NEG ©. Saba amdlieesetebeess 16.25 to 16.50 


Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 15.00 to 15.25 
Middlesbrough, English No, 3 


Sen QUOMGT . SVacewede Cadi eecé. 14.25 to 14.50 


NEW YORK 


(Prompt and third quarter delivery, prices 
based at Jersey City and tidewater.) 


50 to 16.00 


Northern No, 1X foundry...... $15 

Northern No, 2X foundry...... 15.25 to 15.75 
Peeeamesm: ING. 2  GUNic. sc cse0.0% 15.00 to 15.25 
I CS io a sy ube’ on bp 15.80 
Southern No : asd babseve 14.75 to 15.25 
SEED 5s ies seo aw ke Maes 08 15.75 to 16.00 
ce ee Pe ee aa 14.75 to 15.00 


ST. LOUIS 


(Throughout This Year.) 


OO FOO Fn chs wes icunen'e $15.75 to 16.25 
OS on a {gee 15.25 to 15.75 
EM OE hex cececsabavie 14.75 to 15.25 
iter Won8. a6, hw aVesses 14.25 to 14.75 

(Freight, Birmingham to St. Louis, $3.75.) 
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BIRMINGHAM 


(For Southern Delivery.) 


me, “1 GemnGe®, Kiwis vsidaie vicutierns $11.50 to 12.00 
ets a PO: 6 Sas whee e agen 11.90 to 11.50 
Se. Be TN lc ann cee vs Give 10.75 to 11.00 
SOG Qh <M > Sa eS caek es was 10.50 to 10.75 
StOy SOM 60s om cee FEE hi kak oe 10,50 to 10.75 
ACUI 4 be labd 4c sh 0 35.04 ts daha oes 10.25 
BOMNGETG PASC oo sive vc os 11.00 to 11.50 
ee > eh a oe oe ok ‘ 16.50 to-11.00 
Charcoal ose es eps 2:0 DEO 5 0 b2 4686 25.00 
BUFFALO 
(Delivered in city over remainder of year 
and first quarter of 1914.) 

Le EPO Pony eee $13.75 to 14.00 
OC BM | SOURS. 5 os Sn coeds es ce 13.50 to 13.75 
Oe a See ee ee 13.25 to 13.50 
Ray Bee re ee 13.25 
re (224, <b Foababsdecs oe 13.00 to 13.25 
ETE LOST. Pere ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Se whe cle tobe Fes teaep en 14.00 to 14.50 
Charcoal ‘thks Khe ete sa dees 15,50 to 16.50 
Charcoal (special grades and an 


17.00 to 19.50 


. 


SRPOOR Cdn Vue wade cd 8 609% ee 





Ferro Alloys 


English and German 80 per cent ferro man- 
ganese, prompt and forward delivery, $49 to 


ty per cent ferro-silicon on contracts, 
Pittsburgh, or Philadelphia, for carloads; 


Fif 
s 
4 for larger lots and $73 for 600 tons or 





Freight Rates, Finished Material 


From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 
to: 


 -EENE wok soscs cna dea ties 16 ~cents 
6 EES Pree Pee Cee eae OT 15 cents 
Shou s wt ekeas ale wii ke ae atk 18 cents 
er Pes rt ee ere ee 11 cents 
SS” Re 6 ey eee ee 10 cents 
PE cchet stad tatestagas 15 cents 
SN OS Ube tes cease owe ee 18 cents 
OTS OPPO re ere 8444 cents 
PU Tn SVS bbe ccs ces w'voee 22% cents 
nO i Cla 30 = cents 
ES Sere > Peers ran 45 cents 


Pacific coast, shapes and plates 8 cents 











more. Twelve to 13 per cent, $24. Eleven 
to 12 per cent, $23. Ten to 11 per cent, $22. 
Nine to 10 per cent, $21, f. 0. b. Globe, Jisco, 
and Ashland furnace. Freight to Pittsburgh, 
$1.90, 

Ferro-carbon titanium 8 cents per pound for 
carload lots; 10 cents per pound for 2,000- 
pound lots and over; 12'4 cents per pound in 
lets up to 2,000 pounds. 

Freight rates on ferro-manganese, foreign 
spiegeleisen and electrolytic ferro-silicon from 
taltimore to Pittsburgh, $2.16; to Youngs- 
town, $2.48; to Cleveland, $2.57; to Detroit 
and Columbus, $2.99; to Cincinnati, $3.40; to 
Chicago and Milwaukee, $4.00. Freights from 
Philadelphia and New York, 10 to 30 cents 
higher, respectively. 





Coke 


AT THE OVENS. 





Prompt 
Connellsville district: shipment. Contract. 
Foundry coke ......$2.50to0 2.75 $2.50 to 2.75 
Furnace coke....... 1.75 to 1.85 1.85 to 2.00 
Wise county district :— 
Foundry coke.......$2.65 to 3.10 $2.65 to 3.10 
Furnace coke....... 2.10 to 2.25 2.25 to 2.50 
Pocahontas district: 
Foundry coke... $2.50 to 3.00 3.4 
Furnace coke. 2.00 to 2.40 2.7 


New River district :— 
Foundry ec 
Furnace 
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lron Ore 


On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
3essemer, prices are: Old range Bessemer, 
$4.40; Mesabi Bessemer. $4.15; old range non- 
Bessemer, $3.60; Mesabi non-Bessemer, $3.40; 
all at lower lake ports. 

Foreign iron ores, 7% to 8 cents per unit, 
f. o. b. cars eastern seaboard, Freight rates 
from Philadelphia to eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace points range from 35 to 75 cents per 
ton. 





Semi-Finished Material 


PITTSBURGH 


Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
$20.50; open-hearth rolling billets, $20.- 


less, 
50; Bessemer sheet bars, $21.00; open-hearth 
sheet bars. $21.00, f. o. b. makers’ mill. 
Forging billets, $26, Pittsburgh. Wire rods, 
$26 to $27; muck bar, $30, Pittsburgh, 


PHILADELPHIA 
Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity: 4 x 4-inch open-hearth and 
Ressemer, rolling billets at $24.00 to $25.00, 
and foreign billets at from $29.00 to $30.00; 
muck bar, $28.00 to $30.00. 


Standard Shapes 


PITTSBURGH 


Standard structural shapes, 1.30c¢ to 1.35c. 
For extras see card of Sept. 1, 1909, 





CHICAGO 


Standard structural shapes, 15 inch and 
under, 1.43c to 1.48c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Standard structural shapes, base sizes, de- 


livered to consumers’ plants in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, 1.40c 1.45c. 


NEW YORK 


Standard structural shapes, base sizes, de- 
livered in metropolitan district, 1.4lce to 1.46c. 





Plates 


PITTSBURGH 


Standard steel plates % inch thick, 6% to 
100 inches, 1.25c to 1.30c. For extras, see 
card of Sept. 1, 1909. 


CHICAGO 


Tank plates, 1% inches thick, 65 to 100 


inches wide, 1.43c. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Tank plates, base sizes, delivered to con 
sumers’ planis in Philadelphia and _ vicinity, 
1.40c to 1.45c. 


NEW YORK 


Tank plates, base sizes, delivered in the 
metropolitan district, 1,36c to 1.4Ic. 
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Sheets and Tin Plate 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 28 black ..--ccec0estewovsvew ers 1.95c to 2.00c 
No. 28 tim. miu WISER, <3. <2 ese 1.90c to 2.00c 
No. 28 pelwnqined (= SF oS Ok 2.95c¢ to 3.00c 
No. 10 blue annealed .......... 1.45c¢ to 1.50c 
No. 28 painted corrugated ..... 2.15c¢ to 2.20c 
No. 28 galvanized, corrugated... 3.05c to 3.10c 
Tin plate, 100-pound cokes..... 3.40c 


PHILADELPHIA 
Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity: No. 10 gage annealed 
sheets at 1.60c to 1.65c. 


Pipe and Boiler Tubes 


PITTSBURGH 


Black Galv. 
Butt-Weld. 


Steel, 144 to 3 ea aa 80 71% 
Igon, 94. 0O- 234 IHERB. ck cccsens 70 61 
Lap-Weld. 
Steel, 2%% to 6 inches:......... 79 70% 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 31%4 to 4% inches.......... 69 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches. ......e0 58 


Other sizes of pipe and tubes take the usual 
advances as per official cards. 


Rails and Track Material 


PITTSBURGH 


Steel rails, 50-pound and heavier, 1.25c per 
pound for Bessemer and 1.35c for open-hearth, 
carload lots; less than 500 tons, 1.35¢ per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.25c, schedule on the other weights 
being irregular and subject to negotiations; 
angle bars for standard sections, 1.50c base, 
Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.15c base, Pittsburgh 

Railroad spikes, 4%, 5 and 5% and 9-16 
inch, 1.55¢ to 1.60c. 


CHICAGO 


Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.25c, 
base; 16 to 20-pound, 1.30c; 12-pound, 1.35c; 
8-pound, 1.40c, 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and under, 
subject to inspection, $2 .50; stand 
ard section relaying rails, su to inspec- 
tion, $23 to $24. 






Track fastenings, f. o. b. Joliet: 

Angle bars, 1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.65c to 
1.70c; smaller size spikes, 1.85c base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 2.10c to 2.20c. 


Bars, Hoops and Bands 


PITTSBURGH 


Common iron bars, 1.45c, Pittsburgh; Bes 
semer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.30c to 
1.35c; plow and cultivator, 1.30c to 1.35c; 
channels, angles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 1.- 
40c to 1.45c, all f. o. b. mill. 

Hoops, in carload lots, 1.50c 
in less than carload lets, 1.55 
to 1.35c base, with net extras as per stand- 
ard steel. 

Cold rolled and ground shafting, 62 to 63 
per cent off in carloads and 57 to 58 per cent 
in less than carloads delivered in base terri 
tory. 





—_—————— 


CHICAGO 


Bar iron, 1.15c to 1.20c; hard steel bars 


erolled, 1.35c; soft stéel bars, bands and 
small shapes 1.48c; ] ) 1.53< smoot! 
finished machinery steel, “1 inch and larger, 
1.73c; shafting, 60 per cent off list for car- 
load lots, 55 per cent off for less than car- 


loads. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Delivered in consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity: Steel bars, 1.55c to 1.60c 
on contract and common bar iron, 1.25¢ to 
1.35c. Cut nails 1.80c to 1.90c, Philadelphia. 
Shafting 62 and 60 off in carloads and 57 and 
55 off in less than carloads in base territory. 
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NEW YORK 


_Soft steel bars delivered in the metropolitan 
district, 1.56c; common iron bars, 1,.30c to 
1,40c, 





. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Rivets 

Sutton head structural rivets, 1.80c to 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh; cone head boiler rivets, 1.90c to 
1.95c. Small rivets, 80 and 10, 

Structural rivets, Chicago, 1,90c; boiler riv- 
s, 0.10c extra. 

Bolt and Nut Discounts 

(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 


et 


Carriage bolts, 34 x 6 inches, small and 
shorter, rolled threads, 80 and 2%; cut 
threads, 75 and 17%; larger and longer, 70 
and 15, 

Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 4% x 
4 inches, smaller and shorter, rolled 80 and 
714; cut, 80 and 234; larger and longer, 70, 
10 and 10, 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 20. 

Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$6.00 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.70. 

Cold pressed C. & T. square, blank, or tap- 
ped, $3.80 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, % 
inch and larger, $6.80 off; ™“%4-inch and smaller, 
$7.40. 





Wire Products 


PITTSBURGH 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 
$1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.60 to $1.65; 
cut nails (western makers), jobbers’ lot, $1 
60; painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, 
55 to $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.60 
$1.65; plain wire to jobbers in carloads 
$1.35 to $1.40; and to dealers in carloads, 
$1.40 to $1.45; polished staples, $1.55 to 

); galvanized staples, $1.‘ 


CHICAGO 
Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.83; retailers’ less than 
carload lots, $1.88; painted barb wire, job- 


I 
bers’ carload lots, $1.7 


$1.78; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.83; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.88, with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.58; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.63. 


Cast Iron Pipe 
CHICAGO 


Four-inch water pipe, $ 


) 
inches, $25.50; larger sizes, $23. 
$1 a ton higher. 


6.50; &. te. Be 
50; gas pipe, 


NEW YORK 


inch pipe, 30 pounds to the foot, $23 to 
. o. b. New York, in carload lots. 


Six- 
$24, f 


BIRMINGHAM 


Water mains, 4-inch, $2.50; 6-inch and up, 


$19.50. Gas main: $1 per ton higher than 
vater main. Special fittings, $47.50 to $52.50. 


Old Material 


PITTSBURGH 


(Gross Tons Delivered.) 





Heay melting scrap .. . $11.25 to 11.50 
MOrclune. cle «cassvucts 13.50 to 14.00 
Malleable ° 10.50 to 10.75 
Bundled sheet scrap ......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Iron axies 00 to 2 ) 
Old ire 1ils ea .... 13.00 to 13.50 
SHOVES - SEGUE ub. oo% ook coe ndegs norms 8.50 to 9.00 
a beretiesas 12.00 to 12.50 

11.00 to 11.50 

a 14.00 to 14.25 

gs 6.25 to 6.50 

“ | eae teh ° 125to 9.50 
Cast borings . sé oo 0 Wie ae 
No. 1 cast scraj re ey 11.50 to 12.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


Gross tons delivered to consumers’ plants, in 
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eastern Pennsylvania and western New Jersey: 
Old iron rails (nominal).......$16,00 to 16,50 


Old steel rails (rerolling)..... - 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 10.25 to 10.75 
Old car wheels ..... issssecews BRRS Op tae 
Cld iron axles (nominal),.... -+ 22,00 to 23.00 
Old: steel. aml oiivee Keb cie sek 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.50 to 14, 

Wrought pipe <.cbenscedeue «+++ 9.50 to 10,00 
Cast DOFimgs:. «0:25 60nd seen. oes a. OD 
Machine shop turnings......... 7,00to 7.50 
Heavy cast (broken) .......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Malleable ....... ok «-yelinite. © sees» 11,00 to 11.50 
SHOVE DURE: ssid « Geeks ns seeeee 9.00to 9,50 
No. - 2 S0rMh< es seeks cbs ae -- 8.00to 8.50 
Low phaenporus ) iis. cscucnckoas 14.50 to 15, 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa,, Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 


Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg, 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 





CLEVELAND 


Gross Tons 


Old iow; TONG oc os cae uhar sens $12.50 
Old steel rails (under 3 ft.).... 12,00 to 12.50 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 11.50 to 12.00 
MO vINe. TENS sy cp anacdeseeces 23.00 to 25.00 
Old steel boiler plate.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Milleable iron (railroad)....... 10,50 to 11.00 
ee ee ee ee «++. 6,00to 6,50 
eG). MAS bs «nebetha caawumaees 16.50 to 17.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural)... 8.50to 9.00 
Heavy. steOe i. occcteseetieateese 9.50 to 9.75 
Country mixed steel .......+++. 8.00 to 8.50 
Bundled sheet scrap ........+. 6.50 to 7,00 
Net Tons 
No. 1 B, RB,  wrougbtiéisccwt ss $10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 busheling (new)......... 8.00 to 8.50 
No, 1 busheling (old).......... 7.75 to 8.00 
No, 1 machine Cast ..ssceisecs 10.50 to 11,00 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings........ - 4.00to 4.50 
Pines...emd fines. ..++aceemens «.. 7.00-to 7.50 
Wrought drillings .........ss«- 4.00 to 4.50 
Kast - POSNER sss acne vweewtha ban 5.00 to 5.50 
Stove plate oes ve se evoke Pelee 8.00 to 8.25 
Wrought iron arch bars (nom.) 13.00 
Wrought iron piling plate (nom.) 13.00 





CHICAGO 
(Delivered in consumers’ yards.) 
Gross Tons 
Old car wheels oie ee $11.50 to 12,00 


Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 11.75 to 12.25 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und,).. 10.75 to 11.25 


Frogs, switches and guards..... 9.00 to 

Heavy melting stecl........... 9.00 to 9,50 
Shovelne steel ‘is KAA 8.00 to 8.50 

Net Tons 

Ne. 1 2. 3. . wrote. . 28eG $8.50 to 9.00 
Ne. 2 BR. R.  werdeiant. i i2scdees 7.50 to 8.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 12.25 to 12.75 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 9.00to 9.50 
Shafting Coes was ciebendt eho By 13.00 to 13.50 
Trod.. ear “QMEGRs os kcanck th akeaee 18.25 to 18.75 
Steel car ules (éudAscoddenbes 12.25 to 12,75 
Locomotive tires ......++.+«+e+ 10.50 to 11.00 
Cut forge Cee eee ree ees e nese eeees 7.75 to 8.25 
Pine ated Bee os. cc atv itseeees 6.50 to 7.00 
Se Ae P Pree to 10.00 to 10.50 
Na.) T. RROUIGE 34 00.6 630.0 Me Rabon 7.50 to 8.00 
. . 2.. DIRE.. 5 cn sas sp tboues 6.00 to 6.50 
Mo, 1 etlet CRE inns ce tae cal 7.00 to 7.56 
Boiler punching®S ....sss«eseees 10.25 to 10.75 
Cast’ bateae  ... cc ak ceuiteseduans 4.50 to 5.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 4.25 to 4,75 
Agricultural malleable ......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Railroad malleable .......s«i» 9.00 to 9.50 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron... 12,25 to 12.75 
Anwle - bart, B0GU8: i666 80s bars 8.25 to 8.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 8.75 to 9.25 


NEW YORK 
Gross tons, New York dealers’ prices at 
tidewater, usually for eastern Pennsylvania de- 
livery : 


Old car wheels (nominal)....... $10.50 to 11,00 
Heavy steel Gxle8. o.ccs.cd004dsa0 15.25 to 15.50 
Steel RAINS. x.0000000n058uurs 13.00 to 13.25 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 8.25 to 8.50 
No 1. B.« RL wrouget. ... sehen 11.00 to 11.50 


Wrought pipe (not galvanized). 7.00to 7.25 
Coat DONE chs» nine ve meine ae 5.25to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings (nominal) 5.25 to’ 5,50 
Fleavy: camt 15. cictenses caus +» 10:00 to 10.50 
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ON SM wees vsceus Cavers - 7.50 to 8.00 
TE RO Sic <pwhatnedar ce eis 6.50 to 7.00 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
tisburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City, and 
2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., and Read 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City, and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City, 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York; to Jersey City, $1.00 from New York; 
to Newark, $1.10 from New York. 


CINCINNATI 


Gross Tons 


ee SO: RE en cues «wed 66 08 $11.00 to 11.50 
Old. steel re-rolling ........... 9.50 to 10.00 
ee ON OOP nb S 6 dette pecs ees 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting scrap .......... 8.50 to 9.00 
ern 18.50 to 19.00 
Net Tons 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought...... $ 8.50to 9.00 
Bundled sheet scrap .......... 4.50 to 5.00 
No. 1 yard wrought........... 6.50 to 7.00 
Oc MARCO CORE so v06secccwe 9.00 to 9,50 
Lee WOOD cc civcinges veces 6.00 to 6.50 
ra dedaihuiat sess 0 oe 6.75 to 7.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 4.00to 4.50 
SND. dS oes baa be eee e 09° 4.00 to 5.00 
PE TUM ccc ecbdivwncee’ 5.00 to 5.50 
ee EPP ieee 7.50 to 8.00 
AN"). 0 0 0.0.0 8566404060608 2 0% 5.00 to 6.00 
PE esse ena ee asaces > ows 6.50 to 7.00 


BIRMINGHAM 


Old iron axles (light).......... $15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel axles (light)......... 15,00 to 15.50 
eee A i news vas beens es 12.50 to 13.50 
me, 2 a, Qnetebtisvcss... 12.00 to 12.50 
me, 2 RR. R. wrodignts sos... ces 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 country wrought........ 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 2 country wrought......... 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 10.00 to 10.50 
eG. RoR SORRD | cided nc steed 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Wie GR WHEGIS wandccsrdevis 10.50 to 11.00 


Light cast and stove plate..... 


BUFFALO 
Gross Tons 
Heavy melting stecl .......... $ 9.75 to 10.50 


No. 1 R. R. and mch. cast scrap 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 R. R. wrought scrap.... 12.00 to 12.50 
ee ME ION dake bcactecdswe 17.00 to 17.50 
errr, eee 22.50 to 23.00 
NRO ARR GS Fre 11.75 to 12.25 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 11.00 to 11.50 
MachifNe turnings ...........+. 5.00 to 5.50 
Heavy axle turnings .......... 8.00 to 8.75 
age eS aa 5.50 to 6.00 
Low phos. steel scrap......... 16.50 te 17.00 
ER nan 6 occ ban anes 60 15.00 to 15.50 
Boiler plate sheared ........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Bundled sheet scrap............ 6.50 to 7.00 
Stove plate (net ton).......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bars ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
No, 2 busheling scrap ........ 7.00 to 7.50 
WRN DING otk Se asiws cinwes's 8.50 to 9.00 





ST. LOUIS 
(Dealers’ buying prices.) 
Gross Tons 
Sere eee SE oS lala aa $10.25 to 10.75 
SE RON UE ee oe ne a odes 11.00 to 11.50 
Re-rolling rails (5 ft. and over) 10.50 to 11.0( 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 9.00to 9.50 
Light sec. relayers (45 pounds 
and und.) subject to inspec.. 23.00 to 23.50 
Relaying rails subject to inspec. 23.00 to 23.50 


Frogs, switches and guards..... 8.50 to 9.00 
EN NN ee I i wana vas 8.00 to 8.50 
Net Tons 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... $ 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 8.50 to 9.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 12,00 to 12.50 
Knuckles, couplers, springs..... 8.00 to 8.50 
SEB POSRS. 9 rr ee 12.50 to 13.00 
a 14.00 to 14.50 
Te ON SS 17.00 to 17.50 
EOCOMGtive PWTES « oc ccccccccccs 10.00 to 10.50 
OE ee ee 6.00 to 6,50 
Tank iron and cut boilers..... 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 cut busheling........... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast fron borings ............. 3.00 to 3.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 7.50 to 8.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 6.00 to 6.50 
ae eer 7.00to 7.50 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 10.00 to 10,50 


Angle splice bars (steel)....... 800to 850 
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Store Prices 
CINCINNATI 


Steel bars, 1.85c to 2.00c; iron bars, 1.80c to 
1.90c; plates and shapes, 1.95c to 2.10c; 
sheets, blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; 
black No. 28, 2.65c; galvanized, No. 28, 3.75c; 
cold rolled shafting, round, square, hexagon 
and flat, 55 to 58 off. 





CLEVELAND 


Steel bars, 1.85c; plates and shapes, 2.00c; 
iron bars, 1.85c; sheets, No. 10 blue annealed, 
2.15¢; No. 28 black, 2.60c; No. 28 galvanized, 
3.60c. 





CHICAGO 
Steel bars, 1.75c; iron bars, 1.75c; hoops, 
2.25c; shapes and plates, 1.85c; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 2.05c, black, No. 28, 2.65c; 
galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c to 3.70c. 


—_—— 


PHILADELPHIA 
Steel bars, 1.85c to 1.90c; structural shapes, 


1.85c to 1.95c; plates, 1.85c to 1.95c. 


—_ 


NEW YORK 


Steel bars, 2.00c; structural shapes, 2.05c; 


plates, 2.05c. 





The Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. 
Y., advises its addition, to be con- 
structed next spring, will be for iron- 
working purposes as this department 
now takes space needed for other pur- 
poses. No new equipment will be 
needed. 


Walter E. Watson, who has been 
assistant general manager of sales 
for La Belle Iron Works, has been 
appointed assistant general manager 
of sales for the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. He will assume his duties 
about Dec. 1. 

A. L. Pope, president of the Pepe 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., manufac: 
turer of automobiles, motor cycles 
and bicycles, which recently went into 
the hands of receivers, has resigned to 
take effect immediately. 


The Federal Steel Foundries Co., 





Chester, Pa. has received orders 
from the William Cramp & Sons Ship 
& Engine Building Co., Philadelphia, 
for gun carriages and other battleship 
equipment. 

The plant of Schmidt Bros., Dav- 
enport, Ia. makers of gas engines, 
was burned Noy. 14. The _ building 
was frame. The loss is almost cov- 
ered by insurance. 


Ninety days from the date of break- 
ing ground the Standard Foundry 
Co., Anniston, Ala., 
cast iron pipe Nov. 18. S. F. 
is president and general manager. 


making 
Morris 


began 


The Electro-Metallurgical Co., Glen 
Ferris, W. Va., has increased its cap- 


ital from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
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Buyers Tell About Strong Competition 


In Iron and Steel Products—Hearings in the Steel 
Corporation Dissolution Suit Continued in New York 


The witnesses who appeared in New 
York last week to testify at the United 


States Steel Corporation dissolution suit 


hearings came largely from Cleveland 
and other middle western cities. Should 
enough other prospective witnesses be 


persuaded to take the trip to New York 
it is likely that the hearings will not be 


moved to other cities, as planned. 


Clarence C. Robbins, secretary and 


general manager of the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
O., said that there always has been 


active competition among steel makers 
and that prices are never such as to 
kind of an agreement 


indicate any 


between them. 
William H. Smith, president 
of the W. M. Pattison Co., 


Cleveland, testified the American Steel 


vice 
Supply 


& Wire Co., in quoting prices on 
wire and wire products, is always 
lower than its competitors, and it 
therefore obtains most of the Pat- 
tison company’s wire business. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. also 
quotes nails about $1 a ton lower 
than its competitors. Mr. Smith said 
that he has found the trade papers 
to average about $1 per ton higher 


on steel products than the prices at 
which business is actually done. 

W. S. Quinlan, purchasing agent of 
the National Screw & Tack Co.,, 
Cleveland, said that company 
about 10,000 annually of 
wire rods and bar mill products. This 
contract in an 
times of 


his 
uses tons 
buys on 
but in 


material. he 
advancing market, 
depression, he said, he prefers not to 
contract. The prices as quoted him 
by the various mills during the seven 
years he has been purchasing agent, 
he said, have always varied, and dur- 
ing that time no two quotations have 
alike. 

Pliny O. Dorman, purchasing agent 
of the Standard Welding Co., Cleve- 
his buy- 


He testi- 


been 


land, said he does all of 


ing ona basis of competition. 


fied that there is active competition 
for his company’s business on the 
part of the different steel makers. He 


said he had found no monopolistic tend- 
encies in the steel industry. 

Miles, president of the 
Cleveland, 


Benjamin F. 
Engineering Co., 
the 


Browning 


Thursday _ said company buys 


structural shapes, angles, ete, and 


locomotive cranes, pile 
drivers for the latter. 


The prices quoted on angles, shapes 


manufactures 


and accessories 


and bars by the several makers, he 
said, have varied somewhat, depending 

state of the 
ahead the different 
sold. He testified that there is active 
competition in the sale of these prod- 
Mr. Miles said that business has 
the decade 


than it was in the preceding decade. 


on the market and how 


much makers had 


ucts. 


been more stable in past 


“T know,” he said, “of no conditions 


like those prevailing since the forma- 


tion of the Corporation. Of course, 
there my information is general, but 
before that it was a state of war; ev- 


theether.” 
Mr. Miles, 


“has been a great help to the country 


ery fellow tomahawked 


“The Corporation,’ said 


and a godsend to the small consumer 


of steel products.’ 


J. S. Ralston, president of the Rals- 
ton Steel Car Co., Columbus, O., and 
Elbert H. Jeffrey, general manager 
of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
testified that conditions in steel pro- 
ducts. are competitive. 

Leigh H. Elliott, secretary and 
treasurer of the Bourne-Fuller Co., 


Cleveland, was a witness Friday. He tes- 
tified that he makes all purchases for 
his company, with the exception of 
such purchases as are made while he 
The pur- 

Co., he 


and 


vacations, etc. 
Bourne-Fuller 
both on 


is away on 
chases of the 


said, are made contract 
in job lots, always on a competitive 
basis. 3ids are not always solicited 
from the different steel makers as the 
Bourne-Fuller Co. frequently makes 
purchases of lots offered 


be considered a reason- 


which are 
at what 
able price. The company’s 
constantly solicited by a great many 
different concerns, said Mr. Elliott, 
and he testified that there is active 
competition between the various man- 
ufacturers of steel products. He also 
testified that quoted by 
makers are indicate 
the existence of any agreements. He 
was asked if he knew that a “plate 
pool” existed prior to the year 1904. 


may 
trade is 


prices as 


never such as to 


He said that he had heard in the 
trade that such a pool existed, but 
that he had no actual knowledge of 


it. He testified, however, that prices 
were more uniform during the period 


ending in 1904 than in the period 
since then. 
Julius R. Wemlinger,. Brooklyn, 


president of the Wemlinger Steel 
Piling Co., 11 Broadway, New York, 
testified that during the years 1906 


and 1907, the Steel Corporation did 
not, as the government has charged, 
fix the prices on steel bars. He men- 
tioned the Cambria, Jones & Laugh- 
lin, Carnegie and Lackawanna Steel 
companies as large makers of bars 
who were in active competition at that 
time. In those years, said Mr. Wem- 
linger, when he acted as a salesman 
for the Cambria, competition in the 


sale of bars was most keen and the 
various companies were constantly 
underselling each other. 

Alvin J. Donally, of the Cook 


Spring Co., New York City, testified 
that there is actual competition in 
the sale of such steel products as his 
company buys. His company orders 
its materials from whichever concern 
will grant the best terms as to price 
and delivery. 

Sidney B. Wight, general purchas- 
ing agent of the New York Central 
lines, said he bought the railroad’s 
steel requirements on a contract ha- 
sis, and that these contracts are al- 
ways awarded to the steel maker 
quoting the best price and delivery. 
He mentioned the steel which. went 
into the Grand Central terminal, New 
York, as having been purchased on 
the basis of competitive bidding. 


Asks Funds for Trust Probe 


Extensive investigations of all the 
so-called “trusts” of the country will 
he undertaken if congress will pro- 
vide the bureau of corporations $600,- 
000 to defray expenses, according to 
Commissioner Joseph E. Davies, who 
will recommend the appropriation of 
this sum. He declared it would be 
the most extensive work ever under- 
taken by the bureau of corporations. 

Part of the proposed investigation 
would be a “scientific study of the 
trust problem” to determine the ques- 
tion of fact as to the alleged advan: 
tages of economies in production by 
the trust form of enterprise. This 
is the investigation which Secretary 
Redfield in several of his speeches 
declared he would have the bureau 
of corporations institute. 


Another part of the proposed inves- 
tigation would be the compilation ot 
information regarding all large cor- 
porations of the country, so’ that it 
will be available in the framing of 
legislation or the determination of ex- 
ecutive action in future. 

“We propose,” said Mr. Davies, “to 
ask the corporations to fill out blanks 
giving all valuable information about 
their ‘organization, conduct and man- 
agement’, which is the language em- 
the creating the bu- 


ployed in law 


reau.” 
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The Nucleus of a Fake 


Some of the leading newspapers of the country 
published a few days ago one of the rankest fakes 
that has ever been perpetrated in this country. The 
story in brief was that the Rosiclare fluorspar mines 
in southern Illinois had been forced to close down 
on account of the United States Steel Corporation 
cancelling its orders, and that on the following day, 
at the instigation of Congressman Fowler, of Illinois, 
the administration at Washington would institute an 
investigation to determine whether the Steel Corpora- 
tion and other companies were engaged in a conspiracy 
to bring about a depression in the hope of discrediting 
the new tariff law. 

This story originated in the cranium of a congress- 
man by the name of Fowler, a Democrat, who hap- 
pened to be elected in a Republican district and who 
thought that he saw an opportunity to play politics 
and make a little capital. Upon being interviewed 
by a representative of THE Iron TraveE Review, Mr. 
Fowler admitted that he had not complained to Pres- 
ident Wilson and Secretary Redfield and asserted that 
he was the “nucleus of the whole thing”. All that he 
had done was to see O. P. Austin, of the Bureau of 
Statistics, and get some statistics as to importations 


of fluorspar. He said that if there was justification 


for an investigation, he would introduce a resolution 
providing for it in congress. 

Now, in addition to the false statement contained 
in the mewspaper story, as admitted by Mr. Fowler 
himself, it develops, according to the statement made 
by C. H. Livingstone, of the Rosiclare mines, that the 
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mines were not closed down except for a week for 
repairs, that operations had been resumed with a full 
force of 300 miners and that the Steel Corporation 
had not cancelled its orders. Mr. Livingstone added 
that owing to the fact that the company ships by river, 
as it has no railroad to its mines, it will be compelled 
to close down during January and February this year 
as usual, but he expects the output for this year to 
be as large as it was last year. 

This is a fair sample of the baseless charges made 
by politicians, sensational newspaper men and others 
against the Steel Corporation and other manufacturers. 
Unfortunately, the papers which publish the original 
fakes have little or nothing to say about the facts 
as they develop later and the impression is left to the 
public that the steel companies are doing something 
extremely reprehensible. In the long run, however, 
the facts become known and the newspapers and other 
disseminators of false tales injure themselves more 
than they.do those at which the calumnies are directed. 


Sheets, Past and Present 


The position of sheets at the present time of de- 
pression in iron and steel is of interest. During the 
past five years, heavy demand has been created for 
open-hearth steel sheets of special finish. There was 
a time when pickled and cold-rolled sheet steel was 
used in such small quantities that it did not have any 
bearing on the market and the few mills making these 
sheets managed to keep busy through all seasons. The 
production of the higher grades has, however, been 
greatly increased and it was supposed two years ago 
that it would be far in excess of requirements. This 
proved not to be true, and soon afterwards the mills 
were not able to keep up with the demand. During 
the year 1912, the base price of one pass cold-rolled 
steel sheets advanced from $1.90 per hundred pounds 
for No. 28 gage in January to $2.25 in December. 
At that time, all mills were filled with orders and 
were many months behind on deliveries. Premiums 
were freely offered and received during the early part 
of 1913, and prevailed until last June. Over that 
period, base prices ranged from $2.25 to $2.50, and 
in a few instances $2.60 was paid for prompt delivery. 

The cause of the unusual demand was increased 
activity in many lines of trade, sheet steel being used 
in stamping articles previously made of malleable iron 
and substitutions were of frequent occurrence. At 
the same time, there was a very large increase in con- 
sumption by manufacturers of automobiles, sheet steel 
furniture, trunk hardware, light hardware, etc. Many 
plants doubled their producing capacity and others 
made smaller additions to their works to meet unex- 
pected requirements. 

During the month of June, 1913, there was a lull 
in business of all kinds and specifications came at a 
much slower rate, but there were still large tonnages 
on the books of the principal makers of steel sheets 
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and the mills were kept busy. Commencing in June, 
the sharp decline of new business caused recessions in 
prices, and conditions became worse every month until 
the present time. Demand is now very light and it 
is only for immediate requirements. Nothing is pur- 
chased to keep up stock and present low prices have 
not encouraged consumers to make contracts for 
future requirements. The very low base price of 
$1.95, Pittsburgh, for stocking up orders carrying 
extras for finish, has not brought out any orders 
worth noting. Sheet steel manufacturers are not willing 
to enter contracts at that figure for deliveries next 
year. Although the price of sheet bars has declined, there 
is no margin for profit at the present minimum quota- 
tions. It does not seem at all probable that contracts 
for a long period will be made under present condi- 
tions. Some mills are closed and others are running 
at half of their capacity rather than make still lower 
prices than those now prevailing. If there is no im- 
provement, there will be a great many idle plants 
during the winter. 

As to the causes of the conditions in the sheet trade, 
there is some difference of opinion, but they are 
probably, to a large extent, the same as those which 
have brought about the depression in other lines. The 
slump in the automobile trade has, however, been par- 
ticularly hard on the makers of sheets used in auto- 
mobile building. It was not reasonable to expect that 
the buying of automobiles would continue at the re- 
markable rate which has characterized recent years, 
and it is probable that this country will not soon see 
as‘ many automobiles purchased for pleasure purposes 
as have been ordered during the last year or two. 
But the use of motor trucks is bound to increase, and 
the automobile business in general will, of course, 
revive. If the producing capacity in all lines of fin- 
ished hardware, automobiles, metal furniture and 
other lines is fully occupied, sheet mills of the country 
will be taxed to supply the demand. History will 
repeat itself and the present extreme conservatism on 
the part of buyers will be followed by insistent de- 
mands for prompt shipments. 





Fair Dealing for Railroads 


The spectacle of a man asking to be charged more 
than the prevailing rate for a commodity is indeed 
rare. Usually the reverse is true and the customer 
tries to get things at as low prices as possible. In 
the case of the railroads, however, many petitions are 
now being presented to the Interstate Commerce. Com- 
mission by shippers, asking that the carriers be allowed 
to increase their freight. rates. Of course, there are 
a few, including coke and ore producers and others 
whose rates have recently been adjusted, who object 
to change, but shippers in general would be glad to 
see the railroads allowed to advance their rates 5 
per cent. 

This condition is perfectly natural at the present 
time. It is universally recognized that railroad reg- 
ulation up to date has resulted in very largely increas- 
ing the cost of operation and that the railroads cannot 
buy new equipment which is sadly needed unless they 
are allowed to charge more for the service which they 
render the public. The petitions represent a spirit 
of fair play. 

Of course, it is true that many of those who are 
asking that higher rates of freight be authorized do 
not have accurate knowledge as to exactly what rate 
should be permitted. Conditions can be ascertained 
only as the result of thorough investigation by the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, but, in a general 
way, shippers are glad to say, give the railroads a fair 
chance. The need of new equipment, new terminals, 
new bridges and other improvements on a large scale 
is admitted by all. It is recognized that if the rail- 
roads make the expenditures which their best interests 
demand that they should make the iron business and 
other lines of manufacture will be greatly stimulated 
and thousands of workingmen will be benefited. Hence 
the whole country is looking to the commission with 
the hope that the investigation will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible, consistent with thoroughness, and 
that it will be found compatible with justice to permit 
a moderate advance in railroad: rates. 





Steel Corporation No Menace 


It has frequently been asserted in some quarters 
that the United States Steel Corporation is a menace 
on account of its ability, so claimed, to crush competi- 
tion. Recent statistics show that such has not been 
its operation. The Corporation’s percentage of the 
total production of the industry has been decreasing 
rather than increasing, but a more convincing citation 
is that of the Corporation’s output in 1911, a lean 
year, as compared with the immediately preceding 
and following years, which were relatively good. Thus 
the country’s pig iron production in 1910 was 15 per 
cent greater than that of 1911, while the 1912 pro- 
duction was 26 per cent greater than that of 1911. 

Were it the tendency for the Corporation to crush 
competition when opportunity offered, its percentage 
of total production would have been larger in 1911 
than in either 1910 or 1912, but the reverse is the case. 
Below are given the Corporation’s percentages of total 
tonnage production for the three years, in the two 
important items: 


SteelIngots Finished Rolled 
and Castings. Ironand Steel. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Sea ly ds ra BTR og Df 54.3 48.1 
ORI is. bins «ceca Heese 53.9 45,7 
BORE i ids is cckadeie coll 54.1 48.5 
Thus in the lean year, 1911, the Corporation did 


not fully maintain its normal position. The “inde- 
pendents” had a slightly larger proportion of the total 
business in the lean year than they had in either of the 
two good years. 

That the Corporation. has the concrete power to 
“crush” some at least of its competitors is perfectly 
obvious, but that it would be a reasonable and sensible 
thing for it to undertake to do so is an altogether dif- 
ferent proposition. Any man has the power to commit 
murder, but it is not customary to incarcerate him 
or put him under bonds to keep the peace merely on 
that account. The wise custom is to wait until he 
shows a disposition to do something. 

In “destructive competition” such as sometimes oc- 
curred in the more distant past, the power was not 
altogether in the possession of a low operating cost; 
it lay very largely in the possession of a reserve by 
which one producer could afford to lose more money 
than the other. The Corporation has large reserves, 
for instead of being a borrower, it carries a large 
block of cash, but, having these reserves, it has the 
more to protect; it has a great deal at stake, There 
is practically an even tonnage balance between the 
Corporation and the independents. The country needs 
both; it cannot possibly get along with a half supply 
of steel, and it is inconceivable that the Corporation 
should have occasion to eliminate the independents, 
or the independents the Corporation. 
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DIESEL ENGINES 


Will be Manufactured by Well Known 
Engine Builders. 


A corporation has been formed 


with a New York state charter to en- 


gage in the manufacture on an ex- 
tensive scale of a full line of Diesel 
engines, both stationary and marine. 


The company will be backed not only 
interests, but 
extent by Swedish 
control the 
(Aktiebolaget 
company is 


by strong American 


also to a large 
capitalists, who now 
Diesel Motor 
Motorer). This 


over the 


Swedish 
Diesels 
one of 


known all world as 


successful con- 
the 
These 
“Hesselman” 


the largest and most 


cerns devoted entirely to manu- 
Diesel engines. en- 


built on the 


facture of 
gines are 
system. 
The new corporation will take over 
the plant and organization of the Mc- 
& Seymour Co., of Auburn, 
builder of steam engines. The 
will 


Intosh 
oe oe 
present business 


steam engine 


also be continued as_ heretofore. 


The name of the 
“McIntosh & Seymour Corporation”. 
The board follows: 
Marcus Wallenberg, president Stock 
Enskilda Bank, Stockholm, 
Sweden; Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent National City Bank, New York; 
Thatcher M. 


new concern is 


of directors is as 


holms 


Brown, Brown Bros. 


ee oe New York; Edwin _ S§&. 
Church, Auburn, N. Y.; J. A. Sey- 
mour, Auburn, N. Y.; Franklin B. 
Kirkbride, New York City; Oscar 
Lamm, Stockholm, Sweden; Philip 
W. Henry, New York City. The 
general counsel is W. W. Coleman, 
New York City. Edwin S. Church, 
formerly superintendent of the Akron 
plant of the International Harvester 


executive head of the new 
presi- 


Co., will be 
corporation. J. A. Seymour, 
dent of the McIntosh & Seymour Co., 
will be vice president, in charge of 
engineering. 

The initial will be 
$2,200,000, half half 6 
per cent cumulative and participating 
preferred stock. 

The Swedish Diesel Motor Co. 


started building these engines in 1898. 


capitalization 


common and 


Many of. its designs of the most im- 
features peculiar to the Die- 
sel engine, the fuel pump, 
the atomizer, details of pistons, etc., 


portant 
such as 


have been purchased and adopted by 
many other leading builders of Diesel 


engines in Europe. Their chief en- 
gineer, K. Jonas E. Hesselman, al- 
though still a young man, has been 


Swedish crown in 


distinguished 


the 
recognition of 


knighted by 
his 
this 


achievements in line. 


The McIntosh & Seymour Co. has 
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run its plant night and day for many 


years, in the face of severe compe- 
tition, with the most successful re- 
sults. Its engines are installed in 


many of the larger and most success- 
ful steam plants in the country, be- 
sides which a 
has been carried on. 


LARGE INCREASE 


large export business 


In Exports of Manufactured Articles 
From the United States. 


Washington, Nov. 
sued last week by the department of 


25.—Figures_ is- 


commerce indicate that: for 1913 the 
increase in exportation of manufac- 
tures as a ‘whole will be a round 
$100,000,000 over that of. 1912.  Rail- 


way cars will show a total approxi- 


mately double that of last year, the 
figures for the nine months ended 
with September being $13,500,000, 
against $7,000,000 in the correspond- 


ing months of 1912, and $6,500,000 in 
the same 1911. Automo- 
biles and parts, including engines and 


months of 


tires, show a total export value of 
$30,000,000 in the first nine months 
of 1913, against $25,000,000 in the 


same period of 1912 and a little more 


than $15,000,000 in the same months 
of 1911. Metal working machinery 
shows an increase of $1,500,000 over 


the nine months’ figures of 1912 and 
cf $4,000,000 over those of a like pe- 
1911; pipes and fittings, an 
increase of $3,500,000 1912 and 
of $5,750,000 over 1911; structural iron 
and steel, a gain of $4,000,000 over 
1912 and of $6,000,000 over 1911, and 
increase of 


riod in 
over 


copper manufactures, an 
$12,750,000 over the corresponding 
months of 1912 and of $33,750,000 over 


the same months of 1911. 


The growth in the exportation of 
manufactures is especially apparent 
in the trade with Canada, South 


America and certain of the European 
countries. Railway cars exported to 
Canada amounted to $6,000,000 in the 
first nine months of 1913, against $2,- 
500,000 in the corresponding months 
of 1912 and a little less than $1,000,- 
000 in the same period of 1911; to 
South America, $4,500,000, 
$2,500,000 in the months of 


preceding year. 


against 
the 
and 


same 
Structural iron 
steel exported to Canada amounted 
to $8,000,000 in the first nine months 
of 1913, $5,000,000 in 


same months of last year. 


against the 


The Wetzel Mechanical Stoker Co., 
Trenton, N. J., advises it has received 
more orders the past three months 
than in the corresponding time last 
year, and is busy in all departments 
getting out its orders. 
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WILL MEET IN FRANCE 


Iron and Steel Institute, London, 
Will Hold Session in Paris in 1914. 


Institute, G. C. 
an- 


Iron and Steel 
London, 


The 
Lloyd, secretary, 
nounces the annual 
held May 7 and 8, 
the annual dinner 
7 at the Connaught 
Queen street, W. C. 

On invitation of the 
Forges de France, the autumn 
ing will be held in Paris, Sept. 18 and 
19. The first half of the following 
week will be devoted to excursions t¢ 
the chief iron-mining and manufactur- 


Eng., 
will be 
London, 
May 


Great 


meeting 
1914, in 
being served 
rooms, 
Comite des 
meet- 


ing districts of France. 

The 
will be awarded 
ay ER wag ee Gee OF 


1914 
Riley, 


medal for 


Edward 


Bessemer gold 
Dr. 


An Open Hearth Tonnage Record 


During the month of October a new 
record for a month’s production was es- 


tablished by the two furnaces, Nos. 5 


and 6, in the open-hearth plant of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tttbe Co., which 
are equipped with Blair ports. The ton- 


nage produced and the number of turns 
operated by each of this company’s six 


furnaces are tabulated below: 
Turns Gross tons 
Furnace. operated. produced. 
No. 1 pipe cooled ports.... 49 5030.5 
No. 2 pipe cooled ports.... 34. 2944.0 
No. 3 pipe cooled ports.... 57 5397.0 
No, 4 pipe cooled ports.... 55 4972.0 
io... 5. BIO DOL. ..c%> vs.00. 58 6090.9 
Ce, a0 OEE, DO cs beh s ot 8 6213.8 
pS ee ee ee ae Pi. 26 6682 


The above figures are particularly im- 
pressive when consideration is given to 
the fact that no hot metal was available, 
the from 
coid the 
steel. 


made 
that all 
sé ft 


entire being 
pig 


steel produced 


product 


and scrap, and 


was dead 


Up to this time the record for a 


month’s production of open hearth steel 
was held by No. 1 furnace at the Lor- 


ain works of the National Tube Co., 
also equipped with Blair ports, which 
produced 6,078 ZToOss tons of ingots 


during the month of October, 1911, 
while the whole plant ‘of six furnaces 
produced 31,459 gross tons of ingots 


This record, however, was accomplisaed 
with mixer metal. 


The Eastern Steel Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., is experimenting with the use of 
pulverized bituminous coal as fuel in 
its open-hearth furnaces, but the com- 
pany advises that these tests have not 
progressed sufficiently to warrant any 
positive statements being made as to 
their economic value. It will be prob- 
ably some months before the adapt- 
ability of this fuel method to open- 
hearth furnaces can be ascertained. 


























Open-Shop Policy Reaffirmed 
by the National Founders’ 
Association 








to reduce injuries. 





Results of the operation of Employers’ Liability 
Acts in states of Illinois, Michigan and New Jersey 
discussed at the National Founders’ "annual meet- 
ing in New York. The safety of employes also is 
being investigated and devices were recommended 








EAFFI RMING 
their belief in 
the policy ad- 

opted in 1904 and an- 
nouncing that these 
principles will remain 
their guide in al! deal- 
ings with their employes 
and will be carried out 
in the same manner. as 
in the past, the members 
of the National Found- 
ers’ Association conclud- 
ed their 17th annual 
convention at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, 
Thursday, Nov. 20. A 
noteworthy feature of 
the meeting was the 
unanimous and _ hearty 
endorsement of the 





WILLIAM H. BARR 
President, N. F. A. 


open-shop principle, not- 
withstanding the activities of the International Molders’ 
Union in various foundry centers during the past year, which 
involved 32 shops and a total of 1,239 men. Nor were labor 
difficulties the sole topic of discussion. The welfare of em- 
ployes received careful consideration, with particular refer- 
ence to safeguarding them from accident and the reports of 
the results of the operation of workmen’s compensation acts 
in the states of Illinois, Michigan and New Jersey, indicate 
that the employe is a great beneficiary at a cost to the 
employer not in excess of the outlay prior to the enactment 
of these liability laws. To counteract the evil influences 
of arraying class against class and to enable the public to 
obtain a better understanding of the aim of this employers’ 


adopted unanimously, 
referred to his loyalty 
to the association and 
his hearty and unswerv- 
ing support of its prin- 
ciples during his two- 
year term as commis- 
sioner and_ throughout 
the seven-year period 
that he servéd as chief 
executive. That the or- 
fanization may continue 
to be the recipient of 
his valuable advice, born 
from a ripe experience 
in ‘the conduct of its af- 
fairs. first as an em- 





ployer, next as a coun- 
cilor, then as commis- 
sioner and finally as 
president, Mr. Briggs 
was elected an honorary 
member of the executive council. William H. Barr, pres- 
ident of the Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, one of the original 
opén-shop men of that city, and who served a term as 
president of the Buffalo Employers’ Associaticn, was elected 
successor to Mr. Briggs. 

Summarizing the work of the association in the last 
decade, President Briggs, in his annual address, directed 
attention to the conditions prevailing in the foundry trade 
ten years ago and pointed out what has been done to amelior- 
ate the relations between employer and employe during that 
period. 

In referring to the accomplishments of the association, 
Mr. Briggs stated that it has held strictly to its outline of 


O, P. BRIGGS 
Retiring president 





organization, an education- 
al campaign will be con- 
ducted by the association 
during the next twelve- 
month, involving an ex- 


Reaffirmation of Open-Shop Policy 


Wuereas, it seems desirable in a voluntary association 
like this to proclaim from time to time its adherence to 


policy and accomplished 
exactly what was under- 
taken. The most important 
results obtained for mem- 
bers who asked assistance 
in getting relief from un- 


penditure of $10,000. The 
retirement of President O 
P. Briggs, whose business 
duties no longer permit 
him to devote the neces- 
sary time to this office, oc- 
casioned deep regret and 
a memorial resolution pre- 
sented by C. H. Gifford; of 
the American Blower Co., 





those policies of action or conduct which experience has 
established as being worthy of continuance, and 

WHEREAS, a decade has passed since the promulgation 
of the outline of policy adopted by this association in 1914, 

WE THEREFORE now take occasion formally to reaffirm our 
belief in the justice and righteousness of those principles, 
both to the employer and the employe, and to announce that 
those principles will remain our guide in all dealings with 
our workmen, and will be carried out in the same manner 
as in the past. 








just union restrictions, fol- 
low: 

Removal of the  limita- 
tion of apprentices. 

Removal of the limita- 
tion of a molder’s output 
and his earning capacity. 

Removal of the mini- 
mum wage rule. 

The creation of a condi- 
tion whereby the molding 
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machine and other improved foundry appliances have been 
introduced to an extent far beyond the expectations of the 
most optimistic manufacturers. 

In considering whether the accomplishments have 
worth the price paid, great difficulty was experienced 
attempting to compute their cost and the benefits derived, 
owing to the fact that every single phase of the foundry 
industry of the United States has been benefited by these 
changed conditions. The removal of the limitation of ap- 
prentices, enabling the proprietors to secure the services of 
capable and intelligent young men, in itself is of incalculable 
benefit to the entire industry. It also has benefited the 
workmen, as it has made possible the learning of the mold- 
ers’ trade by the rising generation, a condition which was 
impossible in 90 per cent of the foundries for many years 
prior to 1903. The abolition of a minimum wage rate and 
the limitation of output, also have given 
the workmen an opportunity to receive 
the benefit of their own efforts in the 
form of compensation in proportion to 
their ability and disposition to produce, 


been 
in 


while the proprietor can operate his 
plant to its full capacity. Continuing, 
Mr. Briggs spoke as follows: 


Second only to apprentices comes the 
revolution in the method of manufactur- 
ing castings by reason of the molding 
machine in its variety of application, and 
the enormous number of devices that 
have been developed as a result of this 


opportunity to apply them. Not long 
since I attempted to enumerate the 
number of machines which have been 


introduced in the foundries of this coun- 
try during the last five or six years, but 
soon gave it up as a_ hopeless task. 
Since 1906, wherever a proprietor has 
been disposed to adopt modern methods 
and has pursued his work with any 
degree of vigor, but little opposition to 
molding machines has been placed in his 
way. The success has been so _ pro- 
nounced that the union has practically 
ceased to combat their introduction. 

I believe 1 am safe in saying that 
more progress along the line of im- 
proved appliances has been made during 
this ten-year period as the result of the 
opportunity.to apply.the fruits of inven- 
tion and ingenuity than has been made 
during the 75 -yéars next preceding it. 

As to the cost in money value, I am 
confident that.a careful analysis of the 
expenditures will prove that these re- 
sults have been obtained for a surpris- 
ingly small amount. Prior to the advent 
of this open-shop policy, the defense of 
a member in troubk an enormous 
amount of money. | Referring to the 
record of the Cleveland strike, we find 
that to defend 13 shops, employing 416 
molders, it cost $164,000. Comparing 
this with the strike of 1906-1907, which 
has been eharacterized by the highest 
union officials of this country as one of 
the bitterest and hardest waged strikes that ever occurred in 
any mechanical line on this continent, we find that to defend 
60 shops, scattered over many different states, and employing 
2,959 molders, it cost $187,000. <A trifle under $400 per 
molder in one case and a trifle under $64 per molder in the 
other case. And again, comparing with the bitter strikes of 
1912-1913, we find that to defend 42 shops, employing 1,486 
molders, it cost $57,000, or slightly over $38 per molder. This 
difference in expenditure of money, with the corresponding 
amount of energy, is due directly to the following methods 
of defense adopted in 1904 and 1905: 

Profiting by its experiences up to 1904, the association 
adopted a written, well-worded contract with the member 
whose shop is struck, defining clearly in this contract what 
each party is to do, and what -each party is to receive. 
Every shop supported from that time until this has signed 
one of these contracts. 

In 1904 the association adopted the plan of hiring under 
yearly contract a certain number of highly skilled men to act 


“Ost 
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as instructors and educators whenever their services were 
required. 


Owing to the experiences of the same period, the associa- 


tion inaugurated a secret service department, which has 
assisted in times of trouble to an extent impossible of 
calculation. 


With these three mediums of defense so thoroughly organ- 
ized and equipped, the matter of defending a shop in trouble 
has become a question of routine work, the entire organiza- 
tion applying itself instantly like a huge machine. When- 
ever a strike occurs and a member asks for assistance, the 
officers of the association know at once just what is to be 
done, and just how to do it. 

In connection with the finances of the association and the 
amount of money that has been expended in strike defenses, 
it should be noted that during 1912 the strikes threatened by 
the union caused the council to direct the officers of the 
association to make special assessments to the extent of 
$100,000, whenever, in their opinion, it was deemed neces- 
sary. At this council meeting it was the 
unanimous opinion that an amount con- 
siderably in excess of $100,000 would be 
required within the next 12 months. 
From that time until the present there 
have been levied only two special assess- 
ments by virtue of this authority, the 
sum’ total of which is $49,971.26—just 
one half of the $100,000 specified. 

The amount of money required by this 
association to defend its members is 
considerably less than one-third the 
amount expended by the Iron Molders’ 
union in forcing strikes. At the last 
convention I referred to the annual 
meeting of the Iron Molders’ union, held 
in September, 1912, when this organiza- 


tion boasted of $500,000 cash in its 
treasury and a membership of about 
50,000. I also emphasized the fact that 
the union had been compelled to become 
more aggressive and more active in its 
attempt to force a closed shop, and now 
I call your attention to the fact that 
according to our best information, its 
membership has fallen off fully one- 


fifth, and that its finances’ are depleted 
fully 60 per cent. 

Every one of the shops we have been 
called upon to defend this season has 
remained steadfast to its determination 
to run an open shop, and has respected 
to the letter the contract entered into 
with the association. Not a single shop 
of the entire number has surrendered 
to the union. 

Referring to the Erie strike, 
ident Briggs stated that at the beginning 
it was plainly evident that the fight was 
to be one of the American Federation 
of Labor itself and that this organiza- 
tion proposed to unionize that city, hav- 
ing selected the Iron Molders’ union as 
the most powerful, both as to finances 
and fighting ability, to go to the front 
and bear the brunt of the strike. Re- 
ferring to union violence, he added that 
the last has more 
clusively than ever before that to defend one’s self against 
radical unionism, law and order must be maintained. 

In conclusion, President Briggs urged the members to 
maintain the form of organization as now constituted and 
urged the extension of educational work especially among 
the students at colleges institutions. 
He also recommended continuing the present policy of the 
association both outlined and it has maintained 
during the past ten years and urged that no negotiations be 
carried with the Molders’ until times 
as it and the American Federation 
constitution and methods in such a manner as to recognize 
that the laws of the are paramount and 
that their own rules and regulations 
The report of Commissioner A. E. McClintock considered in 


Pres- 


FRANK 


year proved con- 


and other educational 


as as been 


on Iron union such 


of Labor change their 


nation and states 


must be subordinate. 
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detail the conduct of the strikes at the 32 shops during the 
past year and the spirit of unrest that prevailed in the 
foundry trade is best indicated by the strikes reported at the 
last annual meeting, when only 11 shops had labor difficulties 
to contend with, involving 349 molders. In the last decade, 
Mr. McClintock said that the sentiment of employers general- 
ly in their attitude toward closed-shop unionism, has under- 
gone a remarkable change and some of the most represent- 
ative companies that were pioneers in the formation of the 
National Founders’ Association today are standing squarely 
for the non-union shop. Referring to the strike at Erie, 
he said that for years this city had the reputation of being 
an open-shop town and a place where any independent 
workman seeking to advance himself in life could find em- 
ployment and would not have his progress impeded by union 
rules and restrictions. The workmen in Erie have manifested 
little interest in unionism and have con- 
tributed only a limited way to the finan- 
cial support of these organizations. For 
this reason, an effort was made to in- 
troduce the closed shop in that city and 
to compel the 1,600 or 1,700 molders to 
join the molders’ organization and to 
become regular weekly contributors. 
Early in December, last year, the dis- 
charge of two workmen from the shop 
of a member, the demand for their re- 
instatement and the subsequent calling 
of a molders’ strike, brought the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association into the de- 
fense. The demand for union recogni- 
tion and a signed union agreement led 
to the declaration of strikes from shop 
to shop. 

In reviewing the work cf the 
the commissioner said that the question 
of recognition of union authority is con- 
sidered more vital to the International 
Molders’ organization than that of 
wages, hours or conditions of work. 
With recognition, which carries with it 
the union closed shop, the collection of 
union dues is simplified and the em- 
ployment of the individual is made con- 
tingent upon his good standing with the 
Furthermore, with union 
recognition, the officials of this organ- 
ization are in position to claim credit 
for every shop betterment and every 
increase in pay that is made. Referring 
to the aim of labor unions generally, 
Mr. McClintock said that they con- 
stantly and persistently fight efficiency, 
discipline and scientific management and 
stand for monopoly, violence and” coer- 
cion and against personal independence. 
To continue a foundry on the open or non-union shop basis, 
it was pointed out that the management should be constantly 
on the alert to prevent union agitators from obtaining em- 
ployment in their plants, but this can be eliminated almost 
entirely if the applicants for employment be investigated and 
the general labor situation in the shop be made a part of 
the daily routine of business. 

J. M. Taylor, secretary, reported an enrollment of 536 
plants and directed attention to the educational work that 
is being carried on by the Review, which is the official organ 
of the National Founders’ Association. He called attention 
to the fact that unless some systematic campaign is under- 
taken by the manufacturers to counteract the persistent 
union propaganda, it seems imevitable that the unions are 
going to secure through legislation what they have failed 
to obtain through strikes. A bill recently introduced by 


year, 


organization. 


HENRY A. 
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Congressman Lafferty, of Oregon, provides that all products 
of mills, factories and other manufacturing establishments 
in which the employes are permitted to work more than 
eight hours a day, should be barred from interstate com- 
merce. 

“However, the closed-shop unions could not obtain legis- 
lative results solely through their own membership and the 
influences which they bring to bear upon the independent 
workman,” continued Mr. Taylor. “They also must receive 
the assistance of the general public and the interest of this 
third party seems to be overwhelmingly in favor of the 
union propaganda.” Mr. Taylor stated that investigation 
among the professional classes and others not directly con- 
cerned with the employment of labor will prove that the 
great majority consider labor unions, organizations designed 
solely for social betterment. When the evils of closed-shop 
unionism are pointed out to these in- 
dividuals, they take the position that 
they are due to individual practices and, 
therefore, not serious, and that the 
union leaders soon will have their or- 
ganization so perfected that these evils 
will .be eliminated. The reason assigned 
for this erroneous impression on the 
part of the public was said to be due 
to’ a. lack of knowledge of existing con- 
ditions. 

George F. Monaghan, general attorney 
for the association, delivered an eioquent 
address on “Union Lawlessness”. He 
said that unions as constituted today 
cahhot continue without lawlessness and 
called attention to the fact that foundry 
operations on the open-shop basis are 
more successful than they have been at 
any other time in the history of the 
industry. Referring to the attitude of 
the national government toward union- 
ism, Mr. Monaghan said that no ad- 
ministration has or would prosecute 
unions as violators of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. While it is generally believed 
that this act no longer applies to labor 
unions, this version of recent . legisla- 
tion is incorrect, although it does strip 
the national government of the right 
which it never has exercised. 

“Anxiety Caused by Practical Business 
Problems—Publicity a Possible Solution” 
was the subject of an address delivered 
by Henry M. Leland, of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., Detroit. Referring to 
a recent investigation of labor condi- 
tions abroad, he pronounced the position 
of the American workman as princely, 
when compared with that of any other 
working men in the world. In Germany the wages for the 
same kind of work are less than one-half of those paid in 
the United States. Considering the strife between employes 
and their employers, he said that these conditions are tem- 
porary, as they are based upon slander and misrepresentation. 
Continuing, Mr. Leland propounded the following questions: 


“What is the secret of this world-wide unrest?” 

“Who are influencing the minds of the people?” 

“Have we gone too far in teaching a paternal form of 
government ?” 

“Has liberty been misconstrued as license?” 

In conclusion, Mr. Leland said that we are living in an 
age of experimentation; new theories are being tried, and 


if they fail, other new theories are advanced. The education = 


of the masses, he added, is necessary to counteract the evil 
influences of unionism and he heartily endorsed the educa- 
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tional campaign which has been undertaken by the National 

Founders’ Association. 

Marshall Cushing submitted a report on the labor legisla- 

congress and urged the manufacturers to 
activity in furthering their 

by the labor lobby in 


tion pending in { 
display the 


demonstrated constantly 


interests as 
Washington. 
Thos. E. Durban, of 
the Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa., 


cussed the molders’ strike 


same 


dis- 


great de- 
that the 
strike 


in that city in 
tail. He 
object of the 
to unionize the men in all 


said 


was 


vocations in the plants of 


that city, particularly in 
view of the fact that a 
large majority of the 
workmen are not affiliat- 
ed with unions. The 
molders’ union received 
the support of the metal 
trades branch of the Am- 
erican Federation of La- 
bor. Appreciating that a 
large number of work- 


men did not want to join 


the molders’ union, a 


meeting of 50 manufac- 
turers was held wheh’a 
strike was called early 
this year, and a declara- 
tion of principles was 
drawn up. An executive 
committee also was ap- 


pointed, but its identity 


was so well guarded, that 


the labor leaders today 
do not know the names 
of the members con- 
stituting it. At first,.a 


large building was leased, 
sufficient to 300 
but owing to the 
strik- 





house 
men, 


HUTCHINGS % 
onslaughts of the 


secretary N. F. A. 


Fr. OW 


Former 


ers, other arrangements 
had to be made. Finally, the Pennsylvania state constabulary 
was called upon to quell the disorder that prevailed and 


All of the 


since that time no trouble has been experienced. 


shops now have a sufficient number of employes, but no 
professional strike-breakers were imported nor are bonus 
men employed. In all of the arrests for lawlessness, every 


effort was made to avoid the appearance of persecution. 

The position was taken that the association of manufac- 
turers had nothing to and, therefore, 
negotiate with the union representatives. The manufacturers 
stood as a unit and as a result, the strike had 
tically broken and all of the shops are again in satisfactory 
In carrying on the strike to a successful conclu- 
that the the identity of 


executive 


arbitrate would not 


been prac- 


operation. 


sion, it was found concealment of 
exceedingly 
with and 

Absolute 


imported 


the manufacturers’ committee proved 
satisfactory. The 
carried out the principles as originally outlined. 
protection was afforded the workmen and 
men were given to understand the exact conditions prevail- 


It was also found wise to keep secret at all times the 


committee was not interfered 


shop 


ing. 

number of operatives employed. 

In the absence of W. D. Tynes, of the Hardie-Tynes Mfg. 
H. Sholar, of the Chattanooga Imple- 

report covering 

total 


Co., Birmingham, E. 
ment Co., Chattanooga, 
the strike conditions in the 


Tenn., presented a 
Birmingham district. A 
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of six plants was involved, the union claiming that the 
apprenticeship ratio was exceeded and a demand was made 
for a nine-hour day and the union wage scale. All of the 


shops, however, are again in full operation on the open-shop 


basis, the demands of the union having been successfully 
resisted. 
“Workmen’s subject of a sym- 
posium of three addresses, delivered by Staunton B. Peck, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago; C. H. Gifford, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, and H. P. Macdonald, Snead & Co. Iron Works, 
Jersey City, N. J. The operation of the compensation acts 
in Illinois, Michigan and New 
was the consensus of opinion that the rates of the liability 
The elimina- 


Compensation” was the 


Jersey was discussed and it 
stock companies have been advanced needlessly. 
tion of the ambulance-chasing lawyer is one of the gratifying 


features of the operation of these laws and heavy expendi- 


tures for legal services on the part of both employers and 
employes, have been eliminated. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Peck stated that when 
compulsory compensation first was suggested to Illinois 


manufacturers, the only feeling of antagonism aroused was 
the fact that must be made regardless of the cause 
of the injury 


that. of his 

Continuing, Mr. Peck 
employer, there seems 
unfair- 


payment 
without 
fellow-workmen. 


and reference to the workman’s neg- 


ligence or 
average 


said: “To the mind of the 


an element of 


ness and injustice in 

this and judged by 
. a 

strictly ethical stand- 

ards, he was right. 


looked at in the 
there is the 


But 
same way 


same sort of injustice 


in an employer bear- 


ing the expense of 
due to 
fault, 


manu factur- 


spoiled work 
the workman’s 
yet every 
accus- 


er has long 


tomed himself to ac- 


cept such mishaps, 
whatever the 
without any 


hardship and 


cause, 
personal 
sense of 
injustice, and, after he 
that 
be consistently done to 


has done all can 


prevent them, to ac- 
cept them as a legitim- 


ate factor of the cost 
of his product, to be 
borne ultimately by 


the consumer. It is in 


exactly this way that 
compensation must be 
looked at.” Mr. Peck 


directed attention to 
the lack of uniformity 
of workmen’s compen 
sation laws in the 
states and he 
added that it is 


fortunate that one law 


various 
un- 


One 





cannot be adopted uni- 
The act, West 


lustration of this ill-considered legislation. 


versally. now effective in Virginia, is an 


It provides that 


if a man whose employment in the state is temporary, is 


injured, he shall only receive the same proportion of the 


compensation provided for the injury as the length of his 


employment bears to one year. For example, if he is 
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employed for a period of one week and receives an injury 
for which a resident of the state would be entitled to $10 a 
receives 1/52 ef that amount, or approximately 
20 cents per week. The original law in_ Illinois 
effective May 1, 1912, and was revised and amended July 1, 
this year. It is optional with the employer whether he elect 
to come under the provisions of the act, but he is assumed 
to have so unless he notifies the state to the con- 
trary, and every employe of an employer who is operating 
is bound automatically by the compensation 
unless he notice to the contrary with the 
state. should the employer not to accept 
the provisions of the act, he is not permitted to escape liabil- 
injuries by the three usual namely, the 
assumption of risk by the employe, the partial 
negligence of a fellow-servant and the employe’s own con- 


week, he only 
became 


elected 


under the act 
provision files 
However, elect 
defenses, 
whole or 


ity for 


tributory negligence. 


The compensation for death is a sum equal to four times 
the .average annual earnings, but not than $1,500 nor 
than $3,500. For injuries, medical and_ hospital 
penses, a sum not in excess of $200, and for disability after 
six working days, one-half of the earnings per week, but 
not less than $5 nor more than $12 per week. The principal 
changes made in the act permit other employers than those 
characterized as operating hazardous work to come under the 
The employer is given 

the option of com- 
muting on a proper 
basis periodic pay- 
ments and this may 
be an important ad- 
vantage to the em- 
ployer where it is 
desired to sell or 
transfer the busi- 


less 


more ex- 


act or formally electing to do so. 


ness. 
board of three 
aried members, ap- 
pointed by the gov- 


sal- 


ernor, also has been 
provided, consisting 
employer. 
and 


of one 
employe 
representative 
not strictly 
as. either. 


one 
one 
citizen, 
classed 
To ascertain the re- 
sults of the opera- 
tion of the Illinois 
compensation act, 
Mr. Peck ‘sent let- 
ters of inquiry to 
32 companies in II- 
linois, including 





foundries and 
workers in iron 
and steel. Only 
four of the 28 com- 
panies elected not 
to come under the 
compensation act, 
while 27 expressed 
themselves in favor 


BOGGIS 


from 


H. J. 


f of the principle of 
One of the 


Cleveland ‘ 
compensation, 


members 


while five are definitely opposed to the provisions of the act. 
Twenty-four companies carried liability insurance, both be 
and after the act became effective, while four com- 
panies carried no insurance either before or after the enact- 
The most serious objection to the Illinois 
that borne by the 


fore 


ment of this law. 


fact burden is 


act is the the whole 
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employer and the employe is not made, to some extent, a 


co-insurer, or a contributor with the employer, to the 
compensation fund. 

The companies carrying liability insurance were unit in a 
that had been a material increase in rates 


from 50 to 500 per cent, the average increase for 


statement there 


varying 


18 concerns being 
275 per cent. This 
has led some con- 


cerns to carry their 
own risks at least 
temporarily and un- 
til the 
companies 


insurance 

are in 
position to make 
more attractive 
terms. it: we" te 

many 
that the 
insurance companies 


opinion of 
employers 


have been needless- 
ly apprehensive and 
that there 
a decrease in 
until they are little, 
if any higher than 
previous to the en- 
actment of the com- 
pensation law. The 
experience of the 
firms, including the 
Link-Belt Co., 
which 


will be 
rates 


assumed 
their own liabilities 
since the 
of the act, does not 


passage 


show any increase 


in expense’ which 


would warrant any 


corresponding . in- 


crease in the cost 





of insurance. Prior 
to May 1, 1912, the 
Chicago plant of 
the Link-Belt Co 
carried liability. insurance on both and outside 
force, the cost of the premiums for 1911 having aggregated 
$3,100. With the best rates obtainable after the passage of 
the compensation act, the cost of this insurance would have 
been $8,900, or an increase of nearly 300 per cent. While it 
was decided to carry insurance on outside work, the company 
concluded to carry its risk within the plant, setting 
aside a sinking fund for this purpose, based on an assumed 
rate, somewhat lower than the best obtainable rate from the 
liability companies. This fund amounts to $5,470 per annum, 
and the total cost chargeable to liability for inside employes 


HENRY M. 


education of 


LELAND 


working 


classes 


Urged 


its inside 


own 


was $2,770, leaving a net reserve, or a _ sinking- fund of 
$2,700. The figure comparable with this cost for 1911, 


eliminating the outside construction liability, is approximately 


$2,200, showing an actual increase in cost of $570 per year. 


Of this present annual cost of $2,770, only $1,083 was 
actually paid out *as compensation, the balance being for 
medical and hospital services, special treatments, voluntary 


allowances for time lost and similar expenses not strictly 
obligatory. 

Since the passage of this act and the increase in the rates 
of the regular liabilities companies a stimulus has been given 
to the organization of mutual companies following along the 
New England mutual fire insurance 
These have served not only to materially lessen 


but have 


general lines of the 


companies. 


the burden of insurance on the smaller concerns, 
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had a direct effect in a downward revision of the rates of 
the board companies. The Illinois Manufacturers’ Casualty 
Association was organized by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association and is operated on a mutual basis. 

In conclusion, Mr. Peck summarized the effects 
Illinois act as follows: 

First.—It eliminates that detestation of every manufacturer 
and parasite of the workmen, the shyster lawyer and am- 
bulance-chaser, and insures to the injured, or their families, 
all the money which is paid by the employer as a result of 
injuries, payment being made promptly and without long 
legal delays. This results in the promotion of better feeling 
between employer and employe. 

Second.—The attention of employers has been focused on 
the subject of accident prevention and safety and as a result, 
greater interest is being manifested in the adoption of devices 
to safeguard employes from injury. 

Third.—Many concerns now require physical examination 
as one of the conditions of employ- 
ment as well as periodic examinations 
during employment. As a result, men 
physically unfit have been kept from 
occupations where they would be lia- 
ble to injury, and the men have been 
benefited, as many of their ailments 
have been removed where their exist- 
ence was discovered by the examin- 
ing physician. 


of the 


The practical working of a liability 
insurance, as organized today, strikes 
a discordant note in the harmony of 
employer and employe and however 
ably and honestly an insurance com- 
pany may be administered, its busi- 
ness, after all, is to get along with 
as litthke money paid out to the in- 
jured claimant as possible. Under 
compensation, Mr. Peck said, this is 
changed and there no longer is an 
unequal contest between an uneducat- 
toiler and a_ plausible, 
quick-witted lawyer. The insurance 
is of the same nature as ordinary 
life insurance and the payments that 
are to be made are definitely stipulat- 
ed without occasion for discussion 
or controversy. Under these condi- 
tions, the employer may freely carry 
liability insurance without feeling that 
he is shirking any of the responsibil- 
ities of his position or shutting his 
eyes to the fact that an insurance 
company is treating his employes in 
a way that he would not personally 


ed, needy 


care to treat them. 

The New Jersey employers’ liability 
law was discussed by H. P. Mac- 
donald. The act became effective July 
4, 1911, and it is optional on the part 
of the employer or employe which 
of the two the act-he is to The 
law provides that unless one of the parties gives the other 
written notice to the contrary, all contracts for employment 
Under the first section, if 
law, the employers’ 
assumption of risk 


One of the 


sections of work under. 


section, 
sought at 


under the second 
compensation is 
defenses of contributory negligence or 
on the part of the employe or the negligence of a fellow 
servant are done away with, and compensation must be paid 
unless the employer can prove that the injured workman was 
The second section of the act provides 


come 


action for 


willfully negligent. 
compensation according to a fixed schedule for all injuries 
except in cases of willful negligence of the injured or where 
intoxication of the employe is the proximate cause of the 
The paid in weekly installments, is 

one-half the injured, not 


compensation 
the regular 


injury. 


equal to wages of 
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exceeding $10 nor less than $5 per week. During the first 
two weeks following injury, no compensation is paid, but the 
employer must provide reasonable medical and hospital treat- 
ment to the value of $50. After two weeks, and during 
temporary disability of the injured, the employer must pay 
weekly compensation, equal to one-half the wages for a 
period not exceeding 300 weeks. In the event of death, the 
employer must pay funeral expenses to the amount of $100, 
and if the deceased leawes dependents, a weekly sum varying 
from 35 to 60 per cent of his wages must be paid for a 
period of 300 weeks. In the case of total and permanent 
disability, compensation is paid for 400 weeks. For certain 
lesser injuries, compensation is paid for periods from 10 to 
200 weeks and for temporary and permanent disabilities, 
they are figured consecutively and not concurrently. Any 
disputes arising under this section are referred to the judge 

of the local court of common pleas, 
fixes the fees of the in- 
while the amounts 
are exempt 
levy, 


who also 
jured’s attorney, 
paid for 
from all claims of 
execution and attachment. 

Mr. Macdonald, in an effort to as- 
certain the results of the operation 
of this act, sent a list of questions 
to the members of the National 
Founders’ Association in New Jersey 
and also to foundrymen not affiliated 
with this organization. The replies 
covered an average of 1,429 employes 
during the year ending July 4, 1911, 
1,463 in 1912 and 1,424 in 1913. Of 
these, 387, or 27.1 per cent, were in- 
jured in 1911; 450, or 31.2 per cent, 
were injured in 1912, and 608, or 42.7 
per cent, were injured in 1913. Of 
the .employes injured in 1911, 34, or 
2.4 per cent, received injuries incapac- 
itating them for more than two 
weeks; 36, or 2.5 per cent, in 1912, 
and 48, or 3.4 per cent, in 1913. 
This marked change was largely due 
to the returns from one plant and 
eliminating these the number of acci- 
dents is materially decreased. 


compensation 
creditors, 


Eighty-six per cent of the firms 
replying to these questions employed 
their men under the second section 
of the law, while 61 per cent carried 
their own liability risk, 32 per cent 


having insured their risk in stock 
companies and 7 per cent in mutual 
companies. The companies which 


carried their own risk, reported that 
the expenses have not been materially 
increased, if at all, due to the opera- 
tion of the law. However, those insuring in stock companies 
have had their rates increased several hundred per cent, 
while the rates of mutual companies have been reduced. 
Mr. Macdonald pointed out that safety conditions in the 
state have improved since the passage of the law, due to 
rigid inspection and regulation on the part of insur- 
and state inspectors and more attention is being paid 


attendance 


more 


ance 
to the elimination of hazard by employers. Seventy-one 
per cent of the companies that reported have noted no 


tendency on the part of employes to injure themselves will- 


fully, although 29 per cent noted such a disposition. In 
some instances, employes also belonged to benefit organiza- 
tions and when injured, their compensation from these so- 
amounts to more than their 


been asked to settle a 


their employers 


case have the courts 


cieties and 


wages. In no 
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dispute arising under the act. The New Jersey State Liabil- 
ity Commission, on Jan. 30, this year, reported that of a 
total of 6,635 accidents reported, 94.2 per cent came under 
the second section of the act and 35 per cent were entitled 
to compensation. Eighty-six per cent received medical at- 
tention at an average cost of $4.04 for cases not entitled 
to compensation and $21.17 for cases involving disability 
for more than two weeks. It is estimated that formerly only 
20 per cent of those injured received benefits. Fatal accidents 
aggregated 193, or 2.9 per cent, of those injured, and only 
6 per cent of these cases were taken into court for settle- 
ment. 

Since the enactment of this liability law, stock insurance 
companies have increased their rates considerably more than 
is justified, but the insurance companies maintain that their 
expenses for inspection of risks has increased and com- 
pensation is paid in a larger number of 
cases than heretofore. It was pointed 
out that the labor element encouraged 
by its victory in the enactment of this 
law, shortly may attempt to do away 
with the safeguards now given the em- 
ployer, such as the absence for com- 
pensation for the first two weeks suc- 
ceeding an injury, the employment of 
his own physician and the right of fre- 
quent examination of an injured person 
during temporary disability. An attempt 
also may be made to increase the pro- 
portion of wages paid as compensation, 
to lengthen the period for which com- 
pensation is paid and to increase or re- 
move entirely the maximum limit of 
$10 per week. Such changes would be 
an injustice to the employer and soon 
would have the effect of increasing the 
number of accidents and would become 
a serious economic burden on the state. 
In conclusion, Mr. Macdonald said the 
aim of a compensation law, would be to 
decrease the number of accidents where 
accidents occur, to distribute the loss 
therefrom as fairly as possible and to 
keep the maximum number of workmen 
profitably employed. 

The operation of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act in Michigan was discussed 
by C. H. Gifford, of the American 
Blower Co., Detroit. He said when this 
law was considered, a great many inter- 
ests were antagonistic to its provisions, 
and finally, in 1911, 15 bills were intro- 
duced in the legislature from all sections 
of the state, most of which, however, 
considered only one or two industries. 
A commission finally was appointed, 
which prepared a measure, and it pro- 
vides for a board of three members. About 75 per cent of 
the manufacturers of Michigan are operating under the law 
at present and the administration of the act has been exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. During the first year, the compensation for 
accidents resulting in deaths averaged $2,305, and the number 
of fatalities has been reduced one-third. The total compensa- 
tion during the first year was $3,000,000, including medical aid, 
etc., which was six times as great as was paid in a similar 
period under previous conditions. Under the new law, liability 
is taken care of in the following four ways: 


Any responsible concern can obtain a permit from the board 
to carry its own risk, and this is being done by such concerns 
as the Ford Motor Co., the Cadillac Motor Car Co., the 
American Car & Foundry Co., and others. 

Insurance also can be obtained from the regular liability 
stock companies, but the rates since the act has been in effect, 





THOMAS E. 


Discussed the 
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are practically eight times as great as they were before. 

State insurance also can be carried, which involves the 
administration of funds deposited with the state and about 
500 employers have availed themselves of this method of 
protection. 


There are two mutual companies in Michigan that are writ- 
ing liability insurance, one representing a pay-roll of $15,000. 
000 annually and carries the risk of 52, workmen or 300 
employers. 

As a result of the enactment of this liability law, greater 
interest is being manifested in accident prevention, and only 
two cases have been carried to the courts for final deci- 
sion. One involved the consent of the injured to an opera- 
tion, which was considered necessary by the attending phys- 
ician. The workman refused his consent to an operation, 
which was considered essential to save his life, and after 
an elapse of 24 hours, his consent finally was obtained. 
However, within about two days, due to 
other complications, the workman died, 
although it was believed that his life 
might have been saved had he consented 
to immediate surgical attention. The 
question of importance is whether it is 
necessary to obtain the consent of. a 
workman covered by this act in case the 
attending physician considers surgical 
steps necessary. 

Another case that 1s in the courts for 
final decision involves the death of a 
workman due to a willful act while in 
the employ of a company covered by 
this act. In this instance, the workman 
was a bricklayer who had every means 
furnished him to descend to the ground 
from a scaffold 20 feet high, yet he 
chose to slide down a rope held by 
other workmen, and his death ensued, 

In the ensuing discussion, it was point- 
ed out that while no workmen’s com- 
pensation act has been adopted in the 
state of New York, nevertheless one is 
being agitated and the manufacturers 
were urged to take an active interest 
in the hearings that are being held to 
further the framing of a law that will 
be satisfactory to them. 

In behalf of the Committee on Safety 
and Sanitation, M. W. Alexander, chair- 
man, reviewed the work of the past 
year. At the last annual meeting of 
the association, a plea was made for 
lessened industrial accidents and a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate what 
could be accomplished in the foundries 
of the members of this organization to 
safeguard their employes from injury. 
Letters were sent to all of the foundry- 
men enrolled and 108 replied with re- 
ports of 2,009 accidents in a period of 10 months, from 
January to November. A close study of these reports was 
made to ascertain the most prevalent causes of accidents 
and it was found that carelessness on the part of both em- 
ployers and employes constituted 85 per cent of the total. 
Unavoidable accidents aggregated only 9 per cent, while 
29 per cent easily could have been prevented by the adoption 
of the proper safety devices. Sixty-two per cent were 
caused by the lack of care on the part of the injured em- 
ployes or others working with them, and 23% per cent 
resulted from handling molten metal. Injuries to eyes 
other than those resulting from the handling of molten metal 
constituted 12% per cent, and 25% per cent resulted from 
the handling of materials. Nirie per cent of the accidents 
were caused by handling materials with cranes. It frequently 
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has been stated that the time of day has a direct bearing on 
the number of accidents, as it generally is believed that more 
injuries result early in the morning and during the closing 


hours of the day than at any other periods. Of the 2,009 
accidents reported, only 7 per cent occurred between the 
hours of eight and nine in the morning and 13 per cent 
between four and five p. m. In making this analysis, ihe 


day of the week was given no consideration, although pour- 
ing-off was considered to be an element of danger. Of the 
total number of injuries, 86 per cent resulted in less than 
two weeks’ disability and the time lost 10,900 
days and figured on a wage basis of .$3 a day, the loss to 
the employes was $30,000, although the loss to the employers 
account of the reduction in output. 


aggregated 


was much greater, on 
The problem of accident prevention was carefully 


ered by the committee and in the line of eye protection, all 


ce ynsid- 


goggles were obtained and tried in the shops of 


types of 
It is not a question whether the goggles meet the 


members. 


approval of the manager or foreman, but they must meet 
with the approval of the workman who is to wear them. 
One type particularly disliked rested heavily on the nose, 


although another was so constructed that the bridge did not 
contact with the nose and the lenses practically rested on the 
cheek It is probable that one type of goggles will 
be standardized members 
for use. The work 
as welding, cutting metals, etc., 
that 


bones. 
be recommended to the 
for such 


and will 


colors of lenses best adapted 


is being investigated and one 


type merits consideration is bifocal. 
By far the largest number of accidents in foundries are 


caused by splashing metal and the congress type of shoe is 
recommended for adoption. A_ special shoe was “made ac- 
specifications drawn up by the 
approximately 2 


shoe, to insure ample protection for 


committee, the 
than 


cording to 


uppers of which are inches higher 
those of an ordinary 
legs, and the sole does not extend beyond the upper, thereby 
eliminating the possibility of the lodgment of metal on this 
The gore is made of the best material obtainable 


type 


extension. 
to always insure a tight fit 
of shoe can be purchased at approximately $2 per pair in 
molders whea 


around the legs and this 


lots of 300 pairs. Leggings to be worn by 
pouring-off, is another safeguard that has been investigated 
and which is recommended by the committee. One 
legging that is being used in the plant of Wm. Sellers & 
Co., Philadelphia, has three clasps and a strap at the bottom, 
fact that it is 


type of 


but this was not recommended owing to the 
difficult to remove in case of accident and molten metal might 
lodge around the clasps. The committee is experimenting 
with a cheap legging, made of canvas, with metal clips at 
the top and bottom, which will insure a snug fit around the 
the further advantage of 


leg at all times and they 
Danger signs also have 


removal in 


possess 


easy case of accident. 


been recommended and funds have been provided for an 


assistant to the committee who will investigate the plants of 
recommending 


with a view to 


installed. 


members of the association, 
safety devices that should be 

H. D. Miles, of the Buffalo & Machine Co., 
Buffalo, said that the employers should furnish goggles and 
leggings free of charge, although the shoes should be pur- 
chased by the workman. J. H. Schwacke, of Wm. Sellers & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, said that the leggings by 
molders while pouring-off has prevented many accidents and 
their use now has been made compulsory in his plant. In 


Foundry 


use of 


answer to a question as to how to overcome the steaming 
of goggles, Mr. Alexander stated that paraftine pencils now 
goggle manufacturers, which are 
prevent recommenda- 
liberal 


are being furnished by 
rubbed on the 
tion was made to the incoming council to provide a 


appropriation to carry on the work of this committee during 


lenses to sweating. A 


the next year. 
“Social justice must work both ways,” both for the em- 
ployer as well as the employe,” said Rev. Marion D. Shutter, 
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of Minneapolis, to the several hundred members of the 
association assembled for their annual convention banquet 
at the Hotel Astor, on Wednesday evening. The Rev. Mr. 


Shutter handled the topic of social justice in a direct and 
and his remarks auditors to 
The speaker stated that there were two 


clean-cut manner, moved his 
repeated applause. 
fundamental principles that must not be lost sight of in the 
hysterical and widespread agitation for social reforms. One 
of these, he said, was the necessity for honesty and decency 
among all those who engaged in the movement. The other 
was that the responsibility of the individual cannot be shifted 
onto the community. “The recent legislation 
is to cause the individual to rely on the state or community 
for that which he must depend upon himself. The law is 
undermining character. The most irresponsible people in this 
country are the legislators who throw a fit into a law and 
bill.” The Rev. Mr. Shutter 
made an justice that around the 


circle affecting an employer and employe alike and all who 


tendency of 


someone else has to pay the 


appeal for social went 


are parties to such a movement. 


L. T. Marechal, K. C., of Montreal, touched upon the 
subject of reciprocity in his toast, “Canada and the United 
States”. He said that rejection of reciprocity relations with 


the United States by Canada was done wholly upon Business 


grounds. He said the people of his country had regarded 
the question purely as a business proposition and that they 
had been convinced, as a matter of economic principle, that 
it was better for both nations to be free to raise or lower 
their duties, in accordance with their resources, their needs, 
and their people. He said the Canadian people owed the 
United States a debt of gratitude for having refused them 


reciprocity when they were ready to accept it 50 years ago. 


He thought that this action had had the result of causing 
Canada to rely upon herself for the development of her own 
individuality industrially and that this had brought about 


great strides in the commercial prosperity of the country. 

Jos. ti 
of New 
from a banker’s standpoint. 
that had been injected: into the consideration of the present 
currency bill. He that important 


propositions necessary to be worked 


Talbert, vice president of the National City Bank 
“Pending Currency Legislation” 


He deplored the partisan politics 


York, discussed 


said there were three 


out for a sound measure. 


These were the creation of one or more central banks: 


the provision for the unobstructed inflow and outflow of 


bank notes and the redemption of credits in gold on demand. 
collection of 
Monaghan, of 


bank as a “reservoir for the 
out of Geo. F, 
for the association, acted as the toastmaster 


He described a 


credits which trade.” 


Detroit, counsel 


grow 
of the evening 


Officers and District Committees 


Officers and members of district committees were elected 
as follows: 

President, Wm. H. Barr, L1 Co., Buffa 

Vice president, Otto H. Fal s Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 

Commissioner, A. E. McClin 

Secretary, 5. M. Tavlor. Chicag 





lreasurer, Chicago Savings 


District Committees 





First A. F, Corbin, Corporatiot P 
ain, Conn.; E. A. Jones, s Co., Pittsfield 
D. K. Bartlett, Builders lence, R. I: J 
Mead, Howe Scale (i B. Leach, Hu 


Corporation, Boston. 





Second.—C. A. Chase, S; ase; I. 
C. B. Page, E. W. Bliss O., m Fillmore 
Avenue Foundry & Iron Works, Buffalo: Tames nj. East 
wood Co,, Paterson, N. J7.;: Geo. H. Carver Moli 
Plow Co.. Poughkeepsie, N. T. 

Third.—Matthew Griswold Jr., General Electri Edward 
Kneeland, United Engineering & Foundry Co., iward I 
Langworthy, Adams & Westlake Co Philadelt Gardner 
Finch Mfg. Co., Scranton; Stuart R. Carr, S & ¢ 


Baltimore. 
Fourth—C. H, Gifford, American Blower Co., Detroit: W. B. 
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Green, Palmers & DeMooy Foundry Co., 
Buckeye Foundry Co., Cincinnati; W. C. 
dry Co., Wheeling. 

Fifth.—Staunton B. Peck, Link-Belt Co., 
Red Jacket Mfg. Co., 
Co., St. Louis; , z 
and. Ill.; E. E. Baker, Kewanee Boiler Co., 

Sixth.—Theo. O. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 
J. I, Case Threshing Machine Co., 


Racine ; 


Cleveland ; 
Slater, 
Machine Co., Fort Wayne; F. D. Thompson, Wheeling Mold & Foun- 


Chicage; S. B. Lafferty, 
Davenport; J. H. Steedman, Curtis & Co. Mig. 
James F. Lardner, Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Isl- 
Kewanee, Ill. 

Milwaukee; J. L. Record, 
Frederick Robinson, H. McClure, Phillips & 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville. 


Minneapolis ; 


THE IRON 
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“William Gilbert, 
Brass Foundry & St. Paul. 

Seventh. —George 
Ont.; W. M. 


Foundries, Ltd., 


Goldie, the Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd., Galt, “ M. Ta tr ? 
Guelph, Ont.; W. F, Angus, ‘anadian 
Montreal, Que. 
Eighth.—E. H. Sholar, Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., Chat- 


mingham;. E. Y. 


A. Vail, Fairbanks- 


Morse Mig. Co., Beloit, 


Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., 


tanooga; R. W. Boland, 
Hartwell Hartwell Iron Works, Houston, Tex.; John 


997 


Wis.; C. M. Power, St. Paul Foundry @, 


W. Watts, Canada ag. BS A is. Tee 
Gartshore on 


McClary Mfg. Co., Ont. ; 


Birmingham Machine & Fotin ry Co., Bir- 


Buttorff Mig, Co., Nashville; H. W. Sanford, 





JOHN McWEENY, 
lice of Chicago, is purchasing agent for the 
Southern Steel Co., Mobile, Ala., with offices 
in the Karpen building, Chicago. 

JOHN R. SCOTT, manager of 


Carnegie Steel Co. in the Cleveland district, 


formerly chief of po- 


sales of the 
who is sojourning abroad on account of ill 
health, 
improving. 

W. E. MIZE, who has been acting as 


purchasing agent for the Remy Electric Co., 


writes from Nice that he is rapidly 


Anderson, Ind., has accepted a position with 
the American Rotary Valve Co., which has a 
plant at Anderson. 

JOHN OLIPHANT, for many years presi- 
dent of the Indian- 
apolis, has been placed in charge of the pneu- 


Harris Air Pump Co., 


matic pumping machinery department of the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. 

C. V. KERR, organizer of the Kerr Turbine 
Co, ‘and later associated with McEwen Bros., 
Wellsville, N. Y., has been added to the staff 
of the centrifugal pump department of the A. 
S. Cameron Pump Works, New York. 

CLINTON E. BAILEY, 
United States Metal 
Point, La 5: Ie 


president of the 


Products Co., College 


resigned and also has sev- 


World Meeting of Engineers 


Announcements are being sent out 
of the International 
Engineering Congress at San 


meeting of the 
Fran- 
cisco, Sept. 20-25, 1915, in connection 
with the Panama-Pacific 
The gathering is to be 
under the 
following: 
Civil 
of Mining 


exposition. 
world-wide 
and is auspices of the 
Society of 
Institute 
American So- 
Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers. Col. 
W. Goethals, 


canal, is to be 


American 
Engineers, American 
Engineers, 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 


and. the Society or 
George 
builder of the Panama 
honorary president 
and preside at the general sessions. 


Government Will Finish Boats 


Washington, Nov. Lake 
Torpedo Boat Co., Conn., 
notified Secretary of the Navy 


25.—The 
Bridgeport, 
having 
Daniels that because of difficulties at- 
tendant upon borrowing money it could 
not continue its work on the submar- 
ines G-2 and G-3, the contracts for 
these boats have been declared forfeited 
and the government will proceed to 
complete them. The former is 90 per 
cent finished and the latter 74 per cent. 


ered his connection with the board of direct- 
ors. Mr. Bailey will devote his entire atten- 
tion to the Art Metal Construction Co., of 
which he is president. 


MALCOLM ELLIS, of Newark, N. J., in- 
ventor of the Ellis adding typewriter, was 
awarded the John Scott legacy medal at a 
meeting at the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 19. The Scott medal is awarded 
by the City of Philadelphia on the recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute to men 
and women who make useful inventions. 


JOSEPH K. BRODHEAD, for 50 years 
and 6 months an employe of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has retired. He 
started as office boy and rose to messenger, 
superin- 


machinist, draftsman and_ assistant 


tendent of the Bessemer converter depart- 
ment. Since 1893, he has been connected 


with the general superintendent’s office. 


W. M. CORSE, works manager of the Lu- 
men Bearing Co., Buffalo, has resigned to be- 
come general manager of the Empire Smelting 
Co., Depew, N. Y., 


sumes on Jan. 1. H. P. Parrock, sales man- 


which position he as- 


ager of the Lumen company, will assume Mr. 
combining 


Corse’s duties as superintendent, 
The company has new contracts for 
submarines L-5, L-6 and L-/, 
Daniels has informed the com- 


and Sec- 
retary 
pany that these contracts will not be 
forfeited for the present but that the 
time limit will be extended so that after 
proposed reorganization of the company 
is completed the work can proceed. 


Proposed Increase Approved 


25—In a written 
Saturday 


Washington, Nov. 
opinion handed 
morning the Interstate Commerce Com- 
upheld the 


down last 
mission reasonableness of 
proposed increases in freight rates on 
scrap iron from Duluth and St. Paul, 
Minn., to Chicago and St. Louis. The 
new rates 
from Duluth to Chicago from 8'%c per 
100 pounds to 10%c; from Duluth to 
St. Louis from 12%c to 14%c; from St. 
Paul to Chicago from ‘8c to 10c and 
from St. Paul to St. Louis from 10 to 
10%c. The rates had been suspended 
until March 29, 1914, but the suspension 
order has been vacated and the new 
rates become effective Dec. 15, 1913. 


increase the present charge 





Louis Sukernek, iron and steel scrap 
dealer at Buffalo, has filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy, listing 


liabilities at $260,000 and assets at 


the two offices. Mr. Corse is secretary of 
the American Institute of Metals. 


J. W. COWPER, vice president in charge 
of the general contracting department of the 
Lackawanna Bridge Co. and the Worden-Allen 
Co., has removed his headquarters from 2 Rec- 
tor street, New York City, to 612 Fidelity 
building, Buffalo. The branch offices of the 
company are at 2 Rector street, New York 
City, in charge of J. P. Nicholas, vice pres- 
ident; in the Commercial National Bank 
building, Chicago, Cecil Martin, manager, and 
at Houghton, Mich., H. C, Felver, manager, 
and the offices of the shops will be main- 
tained as heretofore. 

C. W. NASH was re-elected president and 
Thos. Neal chairman, of the board of direct- 
ors, of the General Motors Co. at the annual 
meeting. W. C. Durant and E. W. Clark 
were re-elected vice presidents, Standish 
Backus, secretary, and Jas. T, Shaw, treas- 
urer. Robert F. Herrick, of Boston, and C, 
S. Mott, of Flint, Mich., were named to 
vacancies on the board and the remainder of 
the directors were re-elected. The vacancy 
in the voting trustees caused by the death 
of Anthony M. Brady, has been filled by the 
election of Emory W. Clark. 


about $100,000. Sol 
been named receiver. 


Ginsberg has 


Charges Were Lawful 


Washington, Nov. 25.—Lawful charges 
were assessed by the railroads of 14 
carloads of riveted steel pipe with angle 
bars and plates shipped by the Kittoe 
Boiler & Tank Co., Canton, O., from 
Canton to Jersey City, N. J., according 
to an unreported opinion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The ship- 
ment was for export, and was to be 
used for bridge piers. The carriers 
charged 2lc per 100 pounds, but the 
complainant claimed that the commodity 
rate on bridge iron and steel for export 
of 13.5¢ per 100 pounds was the lawful 
rate. The decision went into interesting 
details as to the proper classifications 
and definitions of the commodities af- 
fected. It was said by the commission 
that the term “bridge iron and_ steel,” 
appearing in the tariffs of the defend- 
ants, is not defined and the item does 
not conform to the commission's tariff 
regulations requiring the publication of 
a full list of the articles included under 
any general term and is therefore open 
to criticism. .But it was found that the 
carriers were clearly within their rights 
in assessing the rate of 2lc. 
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Reopening an Old Mine 


The French Creek iron ore mine at 
St. Peters, Chester county, Pa., is 
being re-opened by the E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa., after 
having been idle for about 15 years. 
Mineral has not been taken from the 
mine since 1898. The plant then was 
shut down, owing to the fact that the 
ore was difficult to roast properly, and 
its sulphur content made it a trouble- 
some and expensive material to work 
in a blast furnace, compared with the 
high grade lake ores, which then were 
sold in the eastern Pennsylvania mar- 
ket at much lower figures than they 
since have been obtainable. The ore 
runs about 55 per cent metallic iron, 
0.03 per cent in phosphorus and about 
2.50 per cent in sulphur. To de- 
sulphurize the ore, a crusher and rolls 
will be installed to reduce the rock 
to %-inch size and under. After this, 
the material will be passed over a 
Dwight & Lloyd sintering machine, 
which will bring the sulphur down 
to below 0.15 per cent and render the 
product satisfactory for use in the 
blast furnace. This treated ore will 
be used in the blast furnace plant of 
the E. & G. Brooke Iron Co., at 
Birdsboro. The new equipment for 
the mine consists of two 150-horse- 
power Babcock & Wilcox boilers, an 
Ingersoll-Rand air compressor and a 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan hoisting en- 
gine. 





Open Pit on Gogebic Range 


With one steam shovel in opera- 
tion at Butler Bros., con- 
tractors, have in progress the work of 
stripping part of M. A. Hanna & 
Co.’s new property, near Wakefield, 
Gogebic range. They expect to con- 
tinue these operations all winter. The 
pit eventually will be deep and nar- 
row, unlike those on the Mesabi, 
which are comparatively shallow and 
In addi- 
under- 
progress. 


present, 


generally of extended width. 

tion to the stripping work, 
ground operations are in 
One shaft is in ore and is stockpiling, 
and a second shaft is being sunk half 
a mile to the east. The construction 
of two “drys” for the men is under 
way, as is the construction of an of- 
fice building. The company has built 
two large boarding houses, residences 


for the principal officials and 20 


dwellings for miners, in addition to 
erecting temporary buildings used in 


connection with mining operation. In 
all, a force of 350 men is employed 
at the property. It is expected the 
mine will become a fair-sized -ship- 
per during the season of 1914. 





Sinking Berkshire Shaft 


Oglebay, Norton & Co.’s 
Mining Co. is sinking a new shaft at 
the Berkshire mine, in the Iron River 
district of the Menominee range. The 
shaft contains two compartments in 
which ore skips will operate and a 
pipe and a ladderway. With the pur- 
pose of determining the probable ex- 
tent of an ore body discovered by 
diamond drilling a year ago, the St. 
Clair Exploring Co., of Duluth, is 
operating a churn drill on the Miller 
property at the village of Iron River. 
At Pickands, Mather & Co.’s Fogarty 
mine, where sulphur in the rock re- 
cently became ignited, a drill hole has 
been driven to the seat of the trouble. 
It is planned to remove the deadly 
gases generated by the fire and cool 
the affected part of the workings by 
means of a suction fan, so that the 
area can be approached from the 
other parts of the mine and be bulk- 
headed. The Rogers-Brown Ore Co. 
has dismantled the machine shop at its 
Hiawatha mine and removed the ma- 
chinery and equipment to a newly 
erected building at the Rogers mine, 
where all repairs will be made in fu- 
ture. A new boiler has been installed 
at the Hiawatha. Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co. have purchased 10 acres op- 
posite the Bengal location at Stam- 
baugh and will construct there next 
year cottages for the accommodation 
of mine workers at the Tully prop- 
erty. 


3rule 





New Mine Near Ishpeming 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has 
commenced the work of sinking a 
shaft at a new property to be opened 
near Iron Mountain lake, 2 miles east 
of the company’s East End Lake 
Angeline mine, at Ishpeming, where 
drills have been operated for the last 
four years. As the deposit is 600 
feet below the surface, the mine will 
not be a producer until late next year. 
While no information as to the ex- 
tent of the ore body has been given 
out, it is assumed that a waluable 
mine will be developed. During the 


years that drilling operations have 
been in progress a considerable area 
has been explored and a better grade 
of ore than was mined in the shallow 
pits when the property was in opera- 
tion on a small scale years ago has 
been located. That there is a great 
quantity of ore still to be discovered 
in the Iron Mountain Lake district 
is the general belief. The old Fos- 
ter mine, now owned by the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs company and located 2 
miles distant, produced several hun- 
dred thousand tons in the seventies. 
This property has been idle for more 
than 30 years. It is thought that 
some day the Cleveland-Cliffs com- 
pany will find a better grade of ore 
below the level of the old openings. 
The deposits apparently are an exten- 
sion of the ores being mined in the 
Cascade district, 3 miles away. 


Boat Ordered.—The George Hall 
Coal Co., of Ogdensburg, N. Y., has 
placed an order with the Detroit 
Shipbuilding Co. for a modern steel 
bulk freighter. The boat will be of 
full Welland canal size, 244 feet long 
and 43 feet width, and will be a sis- 
ter ship to the steamers Lucius W. 
Robinson, F. P. Jones and A. D. Mc- 
Tier, which were turned out by the 
Detroit company for the same own- 
ers. The laying down of the new 
vessel will be started at once at the 
Wyandotte yards. It is planned to 
have the boat ready for delivery about 
May 1 next year. She will be op- 
erated in the coal trade between 
Charlotte and Ogdensburg and Mon- 
treal. 


Where Credit is Due.—In publishing 
the article on the “Chromiferous Iron 
Ores of Greece”, in THe Iron TRADE 
Review of Oct. 9, 1913, it should have 
been stated that the article was an 
abstract of a pamphlet on this subject 
issued by Herbert K. Scott, it being 
a reprint from the Journal of the Jran 
and Steel Institute No. 1, for 1913. Mr. 
Scott's elaborately  illus- 
trated. 


pamphlet is 


No. 4 stack of the Shenango Fur- 
nace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., has been 
ordered out of blast. This is an old 
stack of small tonnage and the con- 
dition of the market does not war- 


rant its continued operation. 
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In New York, business in the machinery market 
has been better during the past week than during 
any similar period in the last few months. There 
was a good volume of small orders and inquiries 
have been coming in better. Business, of course, 
continues a good deal below normal. The General 
Electric Co. again entered the market for some ma- 
chinery specified on lists previously issued. Second- 
hand machinery continues to enjoy a fairly good 
demand. Last week, on the whole, was devoid of 
features of importance. 

In Pittsburgh, the machine tool trade continues 
quiet. Dealers say a fair volume of business is 
pending, but consumers show no inclination to close 
transactions. With iron and steel mills decreasing 
production, it is probable many of them will make 
necessary repairs and some already have put out 
inquiries for small lists of tools. Manufacturers of 
heavy rolling mill machinery are operating plants 
practically at capacity on contracts taken earlier in 
the year, and a number of interesting orders have 
been placed recently. 

In Chicago, business is confined to orders for 








MOBILE.—The Southern Steel Co., Chi- 


proposed $5,000,000 plant on Mobile river 


plans to commence work soon on _ its hith school -estinated 





ARKANSAS 





MALVERN. — The Malvern Electric Co. 


equipment will be purchased. 
wards, manager. 


construct a power house for which information relating 


T.. Ed- 





Engineers, U. S. A., 


CALIFORNIA i 
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cable, conduit and fittings, miscellaneous elec- 
trical apparatus and structural steel. Further 


(Circular No, 810) may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to F. C. Boggs, major Corps of js building a larger plant at Charleston, W. 
general purchasing of- Va, which it is expected will be completed 


























single machine tools and the lighter classes of power 
generating and _ transmission machinery. Machine 
shops are operating on reduced schedules and are 
therefore not active purchasers. The curtailment of 
production has increased the supply of second-hand 
equipment. 

In Cincinnati, it has been frequently rumored re- 
cently that some fair sized orders for machine tools 
have been taken for western shipment, but a number 
of makers here declare that they have not received 
any of this business, and generally report that condi- 
tions have not improved. Business appears to be 
spotted, and mostly for single tools. It is very evi- 
dent that buyers are withholding closing for full 
requirements with the market as uncertain as it is 
at the present time and also until they can better 
judge the effect of the new tariff bill. Second-hand 
machinery will probably show a slight increase during 
November in comparison with business done during 
October, but this branch of the trade is still slow 
and unsatisfactory. Manufacturers of special ma- 
chinery are enjoying a fairly good business, as are 
also those making small electrical equipment. 


Isthmian canal  com- 
pair work. 


ical equipment of the United States post of- sue $162,000 in bonds for a proposed munici- 
ALABAMA fices at La Junta, Colo., and Marlin, Tex. pal electric light plant te 
WASHINGTON.—Bids will be received un- steam, Ay S 
til Dec. 15 by the board of district commis- neer, 
sioners for the construction of the central 
to cost $1,200,000. 
VASHINGTON.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until Dec. 3 at the office of the gen- 
eral purchasing officer, 
mission, for furnishing: switchboards, electric 


Operated b 
Chapman, Inc., Chicago, engi- 


STERLING.—The Rock River Light & 
Power Co. is erecting a small electric power 
station. The building is 37 x 174 feet. The 
equipment will include machine tools for re- 





INDIANA 


these requirements, 





in two or three months, 








FOLSOM.—The state board of control plans 
to establish a factory at the state prison here. 
About $33,000 will be expended for buildings 
and machinery equipment, The board has not 
yet decided what will be manufactured. 


INGLEWOOD, — Bids will be received (Co Salt Lake City, 


school building estimated to cost about 


itect. 
MONROVIA.—The rock crushing plant of 


damaged by fire. Estimated loss $50,000. W. 





Barbee and J. P. McDonnell. 


IDAHO 


ANDERSON.—the Fletcher Enameling Co. 





IOWA 





Jan. 1 for the erection of a four-story 


POCATELLO. — The 
railway plans to erect 
contract for the superstructure has been 
awarded to the Lynch-Cannon Engineering 
at about $100,000. 





Oregon Short Line CEDAR FALLS.—The Towa Gate 





with $25,000 additional for equip- 





Norman F. Marsh, Los Angeles, arch- 


Gabriel River Rock Co. was recently avenue, 


A, MacLeod, H. Harrington, H. B. 


about $10,000. C. F. 





CONNECTICUT 


architect. 





WATERBURY. — Bonds have been issued (o plans to erect an 
proposed city hall e&timated to cost shop at a cost of about 


Cass Gilbert, New York City, arch- 


CHICAGO. — The McVoy Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is now located at 344 W. Austin 


CHICAGO.—The Henry Pratt Co. plans to 
.. Hodges, Monrovia, president. erect a one-story brick boiler shop to cost 
SAN FRANCISCO.—The San Francisco Au- 
Truck Co. has been incorporated; manu- 
facture auto trucks; $100,000; by J. A. Keen- viaduct over the railroad 
Twelfth street to cost about $J,500,000. 
CHICAGO.—The Illinois Felt Co. plans to ; 
SANTA CRUZ.—The Santa Cruz Brewing erect a two-story brick factory at a cost of heen incorporated; . automatic railroad signal 
plans to erect a plant here at a cost of 
about $30,000. W. K. Kreig, manager. 


about $14.000. T. Branitsky, architect. 
CHICAGO.—tThe city 


Somerson, architect. 

CHICAGO.—The White Eagle Brewery Co. and T. 
plans to erect a three-story addition at a cost 
of approximately $14,000. F. ‘E. Gutterdam 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago House Wrecking 
addition to its machine 


lic Engineering Co., architect. 


patented novelties; $10,000; by A. R, 


Falls, S. D., secretary and treasurer; 


Co. has 


car shops here. The plans for a structure to double its output. 


CEDAR RAPIDS.—The foundry at Fifth 
and Eleventh avenue, ownéd by Frank Stary. 
has been damaged by fire, causing a loss of 


$6,000, 
ILLINO I Ss MARSHALLTOWN.—The C. & E. Mfg. 


Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 


Cooper, 


Marshalltown, president; H. M. Cooper, Sioux 


F. En- 


geloh and G. S. Thompson, Marshalltown. 





MAINE 


plans to construct a 





tracks and river at 
tomatic Train Control & Recording 


200,000; by A. F. Jones, 


devices; 
¥ 4 Croteau, treasurer. 


PORTLAND.—The Collos International Au- 


Co. has 


president 





MASSACHUSETTS 





BOSTON.—The Bill Deezy Co. hag 


$8,000. The Repab- William J. Lyons and F. K. Bersig. 


corporated; metals and products; $50, 


been in- 
000; by 


CHICAGO.—The Triple Action Spring Co. BOSTON.—The Dart Motor Truck Co. of 





DELAWARE 


George, T. J. Hodge. 





WILMINGTON. — The machine shops of 
Delaware Breakwater Construction Co. 


were recently damaged by fire. Estimated loss . . 
about $10,000. is practically opposite 


the company and is 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA rte med which will 


DECATUR.—The A. 








construction complete, including mechan- 








WASHINGTON.—Sealed proposals will be has several new buildings under construction 
received until Dec. 16 by O. Wenderoth. su- which will call for increased tool equipment. 
i Tanks and coal hoppers are also being erected. 


ELGIN,—tThe citizens 


architect, treasury department, for 





has been incorporated; machinery and = ap- 


pliances ; $150,000 ; by G. W. Drake, J. P. 


CHICAGO.—The Johnson & Chapman Co. 
has purchased a lot 150 x 149 feet on Carroll 
avenue near North Sacramento avenue. It 


be devoted to metal 


recently voted to is- 


en J. Richards. 
BOSTON.—The Thor Motorcycle 


man and Glen G. Randall. 
BOSTON.—The Henderson Motor 

New England, has been incorporated; 

automobiles; by J. A. Binney, 

and E. B. Chapain, Boston. 


be improved with a 


E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


loss $10,000. 


Massachusetts has been incorporated; $5 
by Walter F. Magill, G. A. Magill and Steph- 


$5000; 


Co, has 


been incorporated; $50,000; by William F. 
t Mann, Harry F. Hildreth, Kenneth B. Free- 


the present plant of 


Co., of 
$25,000; 
. Chase 


LOWELL.—The machine plant of John Den- 
nis was recently damaged by fire. Estimated 















































1000 





MICHIGAN 





BAY CITY.—The- Jennison Hardware Co. 
plans to erect a two-story, 135 x 200-foot 
reinforced concrete warehouse in the early 
spring. 

DETROIT.—The New Brass Works has 
been incorporated to operate a foundry with 
a capital of $4,000 

DETROIT.—The Smith-Matthews Foundry 


Co., Harry <A. Smith, president, is taking 
bids on an addition to its plant, steel con- 
struction, 50 x 77 feet, he building work 


$5,000. 


MINNESOTA 


will cost 








Loeb plan 


MINNEAPOLIS.—L. S. & §S 


to erect a four-story building estimated to 
cost $400,000. Plans prepared by Ottenheim- 
er, Stern & ‘Richerts, Chicago, have been ap 
proved. The new building will be known as 


BATESVILLE. R. J. Darnell, Inc Mem- 
phis, Tenn., plans to erect a veneer mill here 
to replace the plant destroyed by fire. Esti 


mated cost about $50,000. 
MISSOURI 

president ot the 

College field, Mo., 


three-story fireproof building 
ost of about $25,000. 








JOPLIN,—J \ 
Taylor Business 
plans to erect a 
here at an estimated < 


Tay lor, 





spring 


ST. LOUIS,.—The Bond Auto Co. has been 
incorporated to erect an automobile repair 
plant; $10,000; by M .. Bond, Charles Kist 
and C, Bond. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Eureka Brass Co. has 
bought a site in North St. Louis for a large 
brass foundry and will: proceed to build as 


practicable 


MONTANA 


soon as 











GREAT FALLS.—The Stone-Ordean-Wells 
Co., Duluth, plans to erect a two-story brick 
building here. George H Shanley, Great 
Falls, architect. The new building will be 
erected on First avenue at an estimated cost 
of about $40,000. 

NEBRASKA 
DAVID CITY, Equipment for the mu- 


plant will be 


water 


purchased 
and light 


light 
Bremers Jr., 


nicipal electric 
soon. Henry J. 
commissioner. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC 





CITY.—The Pennsylvania rail 
1 
i 


road recently completed plans for its new 
station here, including the elevation of two 
and one half miles of track. The cost, in 
cluding construction of the station, is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000, Alex. C. Shand, Phila 
delnhia, chief engineer 

CAMDEN.—The L. P. DeGroot Sales Co. 
has been incorporated: stoves, ranges and 
heaters; $25,000; bv I P. DeGroot. Phila 


delphia, and G. L. Heck and H. L. Goerlich, 
Collingwood. 
TERSEY CITY The Metals Plating Co. 


has been incorporated; plating of metals; 
$100,000; by W. B. Leonard, G. T. Minni- 
gerode and W. J. Blackwell Jersey City. 

NEWARK The J. L. Sommer Mfg. Co 
manufacturer of wire and metal novelties, 
plans to erect a two-story, 25 x &6-foot brick 
addition. 

TRENTON The London Mfg. Co. plans 





to install additional machinery equipment in 


its plant on Union street 


TRENTON.—Bonney & Smith. New York 


and Baltimore, have bought a sit® at Tren 
ton and will erect a plant for manufacturing 
paint from a by-product of the mills of the 


John A. Roebling Sons Co 














ALBANY R. B plans to erect a 
five-story brick and steel warehouse at Broad 
way and Hudson avenue, at an estimated cost 
of $60,000. Plans have been completed by 
W. H. Van Guysling. 

BROOKLYN The Bush Terminal Co., 
New York City, will erect a six story, 100 x 
200-foot reinforced concrete factory building 

site for which has not as yet been 
upon Plans are being prepared by 
Higginson. New York City 

BUFFALO The Houck Mfg. Co. has 

been incorporated; automobiles and motor- 


$900,000; by George W. Houck, Ed- 


cycles ; 
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ward MecMills and Charles H. McCullough 
Jr., 63 Irving place, Buffalo. 

BUFFALO.—The Herr Mfg. Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated; patterns and foundry sup- 
plies; $10,000; by Ray M. Stanley, Henry C. 
Herr and Harvey E. Herr, Buffalo. 

EAST ROCHESTER. — The Housel Mfg. 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture automobiles; $25,000; by William H. 
Cole, William E. Housel and B. B. House, 
1 Cornell street, Rochester. 

FLUSHING.—The Pressed & Welded Steel 
Products Co., Inc., recently incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000, plans to erect a plant 
here for the manufacture of metal forgings. 
: ’. Schenck, East Orange, N. J., is inter- 
ested, 

GLENS FALLS.—W. J. Scales is preparing 


plans for a three story, 50 x 150-foot ware- 





house for J. E. Sawyer & Co. 
HUDSON.—The Gicord Wood Co. plans to 
erect a 75 x 100-foot brick and steel addition 
to its plant here, 
JAMESTOWN. — The Elks recently  pur- 
chased a site at Fourth and Pine streets, up- 
on which a $100,000 temple will be erected. 


MANHATTAN.—Charles E. Riess & Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated; automobiles and 
machines; $50,000; by Charles E. iess, 
George L. Riess and Byron H. Riess, Cum- 


berland Hotel, New York City. 

ONEIDA.—The Adirondack Electric Power 
Co, plans to erect a gas plant here at an es- 
timated cost of $40,000. L. B. Bortin, su- 


perintendent 








ONTARIO The Rochester & Sodus Bay 
power house was recently damaged by fire. 
Estimated loss about $20,000, s 

A\KRON.—The Portage Chandelier Co. has 


been incorporated; $10,000; by Ora V. Miller, 
W. C. Johnson, A. W. Morette, J. H. Busi 
and H. E. Shelton. 

The Akron Baking Co. plans to 
and three-story, 85 x 135-foot 
cost about $45,000. Cooley & 
architects. 

Arctic Cold 
six-story reinforced 
cold storage plant estimated to cost 

$100,000, bids for which will be received 
Feb. 1. Fichter & Brooker, architects. 

ASHLAND. - The Willour Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated; plumbers’ supplies; $30,- 
000; by Robert McIntosh, Ashland, and J. R. 
Ryder. Mansfield. 

BELLAIRE.—The L. & M. Rubber Co., 
Carleton, O., plans to erect a plant here es- 
timated to cost about $50,000. . 

CHILLICOTHE. — The American Pad & 
Textile Co., Greenfield, O., will erect a two- 
story, 50 x 75-foot factory here. Samuel 
Hannaford & Sons, Cincinnati, architects. 

CINCINNATI.—New boilers will soon be 
purchased by the Mitchell Furniture Co., Cin- 
cinnati, for installation in its plant on Second 
street, that city. Walter G. Franz, of Cin- 
cinnati is the engineer in charge of this work. 

CINCINNATI. The Swing-Bicket Co., 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of special machinery, 
has changed its name to the Bicket Machine 
& Mfg. Co. No changes are contemplated at 
the present time. 

CINCINNATL—A small 
machinery will be needed by Isaac A. Weil 
who will soon occupy the garage building at 
1711 Race street. Mr. Weil recently  pur- 
chased this site for $20,000 and will engage 
in automobile repair and general garage bus- 
Ine@ss, 

CINCINNATI.—A _— small 
chinery, most of which will probably be sec- 
ond hand, will be required by the Velee Au- 
tomobile Co. of Moline, Ill, which will open 
a garage at 908 Race street, Cincinnati, on 
Dec. 1. The agency will be in charge of 


building to 
Pittsburgh, 
AKRON.—The 


plans to erect a 


Storage Co. 
concrete 
about 
until 


amount of light 


amount of ma 


Ferd A. Wagner, of Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI. The contract for the 

structural iron work to be used in the con- 

struction of the new Bloom School, at Bank 


and Baymiller streets, Cincinnati, has been 
let to the L. Schrieber & Sons Co., of that 
city, the price involved being $25,530 The 
building will cost $380,000. 

CINCINNATI. The Boss Washing Ma- 


chine Co. will secure a plant in Cincinnati 
as soon aS arrangements can be made and 
install a complete line of new equipment. 


Norwood, a_ sub- 
was recently destroyed by 
oss being $75 000 The company 
foundry at Hamilton, O. 

The Baxter Frick Gear 
plant for 


The 
urb of 
fire, the 
also operates a 


CLEVELAND. 


company’s building in 


Cincinnati, 
- 


Cut- 





ting & Mfg. Co, plans to erect a 
the manufacture of machinery. \. H. Baxter 
and W. H. Frick are interested. 


The Cleveland Metal Craft 
a new plant for the manu- 
stampings estimated to cost 


CLEVELAND 
Co. plays to erect 
facture of metal 


about $10,000, contract for which was recently 
awarded . 
CLEVELAND. — Ward & Shaw recently 
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site here, 


upon which they plan 
three-story 


purchased a 
factory for lithograph- 


to erect a 


ing and making advertising signs. Estimated 
cost about $35,000. 

CLEVELAND. rhe Kinhoff Bronze & 
Aluminum Foundry Co. has been  incorpor- 
ated; $15,000; deals in bronze; by Joseph 
Kinhoff, John Schober, L. Kinhoff, H. Scho- 
ber and Carl P. Born. 

WADSWORTH.—tThe Banner Aluminum & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated; aluminum 
ware; $10,000; by Harry L. Heller, Charles 
{, Lozier, Emery T. Kunkler, George W. 

*. Forbush. 


Farnsworth and M. E. 








OKLAHOMA 


TULSA.—The Frisco railroad will erect a 
station here at a of about $50,000. F. 
G. Jonah, St. Louis, chief engineer 


tion. 


cost 
construc 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The 





ALTOONA.- plant of the Standard Ice 


Co, was recently damaged by fire. Estimated 
loss about $50,000. 

BRISTOL.—The Bristol Patent Leather C« 
plans to erect a concrete factory, bids for 
which will be received by Charles J. Brooke, 
518 Federal street, Camden, N. J. 

ERIE.—The Heisler Locomotive Works ad 
vises its addition, now in process of erection 
will be for storage and assembling. 

ERIE,.—The Griffin Mfg. Co. advises it will 
build in its own shops all the equipment 
needed for its enlarged plant. 

FRANKLIN.—Work has been commenced 
on the erection of a new plant for the Frank 
lin Steel Works, whose mill was destroyed by 


fire early this year. This company m 
specialty of steel for concrete reinfor 
A contract already has been awarded for 





one 





of the steel buildings and the contract for 
the main building, which will 
feet, will be let shortly I he be 
equipped with bar mills of ) 
than those installed in the o ry 
effort will be made to comp S 
that manufacturing operations can be con 
menced early next spring. 
HARRISBURG.—The Masons are planning 


to enlarge their present temple and to erect 
a new building to cost 
JOHNSTOWN. 


passed an ordinance 


about $250,000. 


city counci 


The 
appropriating 





the erection of the Horner street bridge. 
PHILADELPHIA.—O’'Neill Bros. plan to 
erect a 50 x 115-foot four-story factory build 


ing on Howard and Oxford streets, plans fo 

which have been completed by William l 

& Sons. 
PITTSBURGH.—The 


s Steel Specialty 
Co, has been incorporated; $7,500; by W. J. 


Sand 


Callihan, G. A. opper and T. J. Dunn, Pitts 
burgh, and John H. Davies, McDonald. 
PITTSBURGH.—The Mckinley f Co 
has completed plans for the erecti of a 
six-story reinforced ware esi 





mated to cost about 
PITTSBURGH. 
Chemical Co. plans to ere 
x 100-foot brick building 
of paints. Estimated 
B. Pruett, president 
PITISBURGH. rhe 
Mfg. Co. recently purcl 
on which it plans to erect a 
manufacture of stamped and 

















Plans call for a three-story fireproof F 

PITTSBURGH.—The Rowland Lamer g 
Co. has been incorporated; structural iron 
etc.; $10000; by R. A. Rowland, R. D. Dal 
zell, S. Lamer, J.°M. Reed I. L. Colbert 
Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH.—G, A. Schn:z & Sons 
Pittsburgh, advise the loss by at the 
works was about $12,000, partially covered by 
insurance. The concern has removed to a 


formerly ox 





new location, 2410 Penn avenue, 
cupied by the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co 
a three-story brick and concrete building, and 


unless to 
new 


re was peeing 


will not rebuild «at 
rent to a_ tenant. Equi 
plant was 
extinguished. 


the old location 


for the 





ordered while 


SCRANTON. The United Service Co. plans 
to install the following equipment: 300-horse 
power boiler in its Coshocton, O., plant; 1,- 
500 kilowatt turbine ts Warren Pa.. 
plant; two 250 rsepower boilers ‘in its 
Scranton plan rhe ympattvy also plans to 
construct les f transmission line in 





Pennsylvania L. H. Conklin, .secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE. > Universal Winding 
Co. plans to erect an addition to its plant for 
the manufacture of castings. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 





BISHOPVILLE.—The Alford Dental Motor 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 





é TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE.—The Southern Nut Lock & 
Bolt Co. has leased a foundry piant and will 
begin shortly the manufacture of patented 
lock nuts and bolts. Officers are: President, 
W. H. Buchanan; vice president, W. K. Bur- 
ton, Memphis; secretary, G. D. Siler; treas- 
urer, W. L. Looney, assistant secretary, G. 
W. Hutchinson. 








TEXAS 


MARSHALL. — The Mrarshall Electric Co. 
plans to install additional equipment, includ- 
ing two 1,400-horsepower boilers. 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON.—It is rumored that the 
municipal electric light department plans to 
erect about three miles of transmission line 
and install additional machinery equipment. 


VIRGINIA 


STAUNTON.—The Falcon C yele Car Co., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000. 




















WASHINGTON 


EVERETT. — This city contemplates the 
purchase of a triple compound gasoline fire 
engine. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON. — The Charleston Mill & 
Prosedure Co, will rebuild its mill recently 
burned at a cost of about $75,000. 


WISCONSIN 


BARAROO.—The Wisconsin Highway Com- 
mission has notified S. H. Mabon county 
clerk, that sanction has been granted for the 
construction of two new bridges in Sauk 
county. one at Prairie du Sac to cost $50,000 
and the other at Merrimac, to cost $100,000. 
soth will span Wisconsin river and under 
the sanction will be built under the state aid 
highway and bridge system. 

RELOIT.—The Beloit. Clinton & Delavan 
Railway Co. awarded the first contracts for 
the construction of an interurban line 21 
miles long from Beloit to Delavan to the 
Peter Johnson Co. of Beloit. 

BURLING be The Burlington Advance- 
ment Associatio is negotiating with J. C. 
French, of ona ha, and H. O. Jacobsen and 
E. L. Mrkvicka, of Racine, who are about to 
organize a company to manufacture tiling and 
ditching machinery and are seeking a site for 
the proposed plant. Burlington capital is in- 
terested. 

EAU CLAIRE.—The Chippewa Valley Rail- 
way, Light & Power Co. has acquired the 
Eau Claire Gas Light Co., giving it a com- 
i electrical and gas system. 

£AU CLATRE.—The A. E. White Machine 
Co, is increasing its production having added 
several new articles of manufacture, including 
a swage shaper and saw swage. The concern 
manufactures saw mill and woodworking ap- 




















phances. 

EAU CLAIRE. The Chinpewa Valley Rail- 
way, Light & Power Co., Eau Claire, is mak- 
ing surveys for the construction of a new 
jam and_ hydro-electric. plant on Chippewa 
river at Paint Creek. Geo. B. Wheeler is 
resident and general manager 

FOND DU LAC. 


county 








e Fond du Lac 
supervisors will buy $5.000 
uilding machinery, including 
two stone "Tru rs. one steam roller and one 
M. Costello is county high- 





We ner. 

FOND DU LAC.—The Wisconsin State 
Board of Control is having surveys made on 
the site of the proposed new state reform 


itory for women, just east of Fond du Lac. 

A an D. Conover, architect, Madison, has 

bee engaged to draw plans and _ supervise 
work. Cost. $75 000 


GLIDDEN.- -The Glidden Mfg. Co. has 


been granted a franchise to operate an elec- 





tric light and power plant, using its present 
factory power plant and will buy poles, wire, 
amps, etc., and a small list of electrical equip- 
ment. 

GREEN BAY. — Local business men are 
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considering the organization of a company to 
build an electric railway line from Green Bay 
through the Door county peninsula to Stur- 
geon Bay and Ephriam. Elmer S. Hall is 
secretary of Green Bay Commercial Club, 

HANCOCK.—The Hancock Light & Pow- 
er Co., recently organized, is building a plant 
and purchasing the requisite machinery and 
equipment. The investment is about $4,500. 
R. H. White is president. 

HURLEY.—The Gogebic National Bank of 
Ironwood Mich., has purchased a site for a 
new banking house to be erected next spring 
at a cost of $35,000, 

KENOSHA.—A. H. Kluender, F. G, Erock- 
sen and William G. Bloxdorf, who have been 
conducting a large boiler works under the 
style of Kenosha Boiler Works, have started 
work on a new shop group and will become 
a corporation with $25,000 capital. The new 
shop is on Division street and will be ready 
about Feb. 1. The company intends to en- 
large its line to include self-supporting steel 
stacks, tanks, heavy iron and sheet iron work, 
structural and bridge work and boilers. 

LUCK.—The village board has placed on 
sale an issue of $4,500 in municipal bonds to 
provide funds for the construction of a water- 
works system. 

MANITOWOC.—The common council has 
voted to issue $150,000 worth of bonds to 
purchase the physical properties of the Man- 
itowoc Electric Light Co. and provide suf- 
ficient funds for enlargement. Henry Stolze 
is mayor. 

MENOMINEE.—A special election will be 
held Dec. 9 on the question of issuing $15,000 
worth of bonds to purchase and enlarge the 
private water works system and build a city 
hospital. J. R. Mathews is mayor, 

MILWAUKEE.—Stockholders of the Sher- 
iffs Mfg. Co., 124 Barclay street, founder and 
manufacturer of propeller wheels, has organ- 
ized the Sheriffs Realty Co., capital $45,000. 

MILWAUKEE. — The Northern Coal & 
Dock Co., subsidiary of the Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., has purchased the Breese 
tract on North Menomonee canal and Wagner 
slip, 300 x 1,000 feet in size, and will con- 
struct a complete coal receiving and shipping 
plant for lake and rail uses. J. L. Mac- 
Mahon is Milwaukee manager. 


MONROE.—tlhe board of water commis- 
sioners is asking for bids for a 100,000 gallon 
steel tank to be erected on the present brick 
tower. A. F. Rote is secretary. 

NEW LONDON.- ~The New London water 
and light commission is considering specifica- 
tions for the electrical equipment for the new 
municipal waterworks system. It is intended 
to effect a saving by calling for bids and 
having installation made during the dull win- 
ter season.. W. G. Kirchhofer, Madison, Wis., 
is supervising engineer. 

OCONOMOWOC. The Wisconsin Stable 
Equipment Co. has been organized with $30,- 
000 capital to manufacture barn and farm ma- 
chinery, stanchions, etc. The incorporators are 
W. P. Moldenhauer, B. G. Edgerton, George 
W. Barr and E. F. Thompson. 

OSHKOSH. — The Wisconsin Electric Rail 
way Co., of Oshkosh, has secured options on 
a right-of-way along Lake Winnebago for the 
proposed interurban extension from Oshkosh to 
Neenah and Menasha. Construction work will 
begin about July 1, 1914. H. F. Whitcomb, 
Milwaukee, is president. 

PORTAGE.—The Portage round house of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
R. R. Co. was destroyed by fire and will be 
rebuilt ot _once. 

RACI Articles of incorporation have 
béen fled he the Peterson Bolster Spring Co., 
capital $25,000. George C. Peterson, William 

Peterson and Martin Christensen appear as 
corporators. 

RACINE.—H, L. Wratten, for several years 
superintendent of the S. Freeman & Sons 
Soiler Works at Racine, and who resigned a 
short time ago to engage in business on his 
own account, has organized the Racine Boiler 
& Tank Co. capital $10.000, in association 
with J. H. Fahey and William Tuebner. 

SINE.- ne board of public works is 
about to call for bids for the equipment of 
a complete machine shop to be housed in 
one of the former engine houses. The list 
includes a lathe, drill press, milling machine 
and shaper, bench, vise, forges, anvils, dies, 
etc. James Cape is chief of the fire depart- 
ment 

SUPERIOR.—The Douglas county board of 
supervisors is in the market for a list of 
road building mach r, including a _ tractor, 
steam roller, graders, rock crushi machinery 
and steel wagons. Estimated cost $5,500. 

WALWORTH.—The Fish Oven Co., manu- 
facturing ovens and appliances for large bak 
ery plants, is about to bring out a new mod- 
el oven of the rotary type and will then en- 
large its production facilities. 
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Gray Iron Castings 


Foundry 160 x 80 


Castings upto 10Tons 


Pattern shop complete 
in every detail. General 
Machine Work, turning up 
to 16 ft. in diameter. Mod- 
ern shop 400 x 80. 


The Adamson Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 








TISCO sreevcastines 
FOR SEVERE SERVICE 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, New Jersey 








We make a specialty of 


ABRASION IRON 


A *%: -called ‘‘Hard Iron’’ or 

“‘Semi-Steel” for castings 
that are subjected to severe wear, 
such as mill grinding rings, crush- 
er jaws, roller wheels, etc. 


Our mixture gives a very tough, 
long wearing iron, characterized 
by exceptional molecular contin- 
uity. 


Write for prices. 


The O. S. KELLY COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 








Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
All Kinds of Power Plants 
SPECIALISTS in the Industrial 
Application of PRODUCER GAS 
MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
Wells Bidg. ist National Bank 











A NEW BOOK 


a fundamental subject of vital 
importance to the engineer, 


Rational And 
Applied Mechanics 


for Students and Engineers. By Calvin M. 
Woodward A. B. (Harvard) Ph. D. LL D., 
Emeritus Professor of Mathematics and Ap- 
plied Mechanies, Washington University, St. 
Louis. Mo 584 pages; 486 illustrations. 
Price $4.00 postpaid 
Combines beautifully simple and concise 
treatment of the underiying theory with prac- 
tical applications to actual examples and prob- 
lems that arise in engineering work, 
Mathematics is considered a dry subject; but 
there is inspiring vigor and freshness on every 
page of this most unusual work. 
Its appeal is electrifying as well to the practicing engi- 
neer as to the student 
A book that should be in every engineer's library. 
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The Production 
of Malleable 
Castings 


By Ricuarp Mo.pENKE 


A practical treatise on the proc- 
esses involved in the manufact- 
ure of Malleable Cast Iron. 
The first and only book ever 
published. 
CONTENTS OF CHAPTERS 
History, Early Development and Present 
Importance of the Malleable Iron 
Industry. 
Characteristics of Malleable Cast Iron. 
The Testing of Malleable Cast Iron. 
The Pattern Shop. 
Molding Methods in the 
Foundry. 
Melting Processes. 
The Construction and Operation of the 
Air Furnace. 
Construction and Operation of the Open- 
Hearth Furnace. 
The Use of Gas Producers in Malleable 
Foundries. 
Mixing the Charges for Malleable Iron. 
Casting Malleable Iron. 
Annealing Malleable Castings. 
Characteristics of Malleable Furnaces. 
Use of Pyrometer in Annealing Room. 
Cost of Malleable Castings. 
Index. 
150 pages, 35 tlustrations, cloth. 


$3.00 postpaid. 


Practical 
Alloying 


By J. F. BucHanan 


The most comprehensive and 
thorough treatise on alloying that 
has yet been published. The 
author is a practical man of many 
years’ experience and has written 
this book with a view of meeting 
the every-day needs of the foun- 
dryman. 


Malleable 


CONTENTS 
Metal Refining, Ancient and Modern. 
The Properties of Alloys. 
History and Peculiarities of Alloys. 
Some Difficulties of Alloying. 
Methods of Making Alloys. 
Color of Alloys. 
The Notation of Alloys. 
Standard Alloys. 
Foundry Mixtures, 
White Metals. 
Solders, Novelty Metals, Etc. 
Fluxes Alloys. 
Gates and Risers Alloys. 
About Crucibles, Tables. 
The tables alone are worth many times 
the price of the book. 
205 pages, 41 illustrations, cloth. 
$2.50 postpaid. 
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TRADE 


BEAVER DAM, WIS.—Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy E, Q. Nye, Milwaukee, has appointed 
Fred J. Mirlach, mayor of Beaver Dam, Fred 


Graf, architect, and Peter Rademacher, Mil- 
waukee, as a committee to appraise the prop- 
erty of the Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Co., 
bankrupt. Operations are not being  inter- 
rupted. 


BUFFALO. — The Lackawanna Bridge Co. 
and the Worden-Allen Co., engineers, general 
contractors and steel fabricators, whose shops 
are at Buffalo and Milwaukee, announce that 
J. W. Cowper, vice president, in charge of 
the general contract department, has removed 
his headquarters from New York City to 612 
Fidelity building, Buffalo. Branch offices are 
as follows: No, 2 Rector street, New York 
City, J. P. Nicholas, vice president; Commer- 
cial National Bank building, Chicago, Cecil 
Martin, resident manager; Houghton, Mich., 
H. C, Felver. resident manager; and the of- 
fices at the shops will be maintained as here- 
tofore. These companies will continue to make 
a feature of designing and constructing com- 
plete fireproof buildings and other structures, 
especially manufacturing plants, together with 
their regular steel fabricating and stock busi- 
ness. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
retor Co. advises it incorporated 
under Massachusetts laws, to manufacture the 
Parker carburetor for automobiles. No plant 
is to be built and sufficient equipment is al- 
ready owned. Officers are: President, Geo. 
E. Parker; treasurer, John T. Clark; direct- 
ors, the officers and Kenneth F. Parker. 

CHICAGO. — The Sullivan Miachinery Co. 
advises its branch office in El Paso, Tex., has 
been removed from 506 San Francisco street 
to rooms 511-512 Mills _ building. Don M. 
Sutor remains as local manager. 

CINCINNATI.—The iron and steel to be 
used in the construction of four buildings to 
form an initial part of the girls’ section of 
the Refuge Home, at Glendale, a 
Cincinnati, has been let to the Southern Ohio 
Iron Works, the contract amounting to $5,- 
860. A. Lincoln Fechheimer, architect, of 
Cincinnati, is in charge of the buildings. 

CINCINNATI. — The American Rolling 
Mills Co., Middletown, O., has reserved space 
in the proposed manufacturers permanent ex- 
hibition building, which will be erected on 
the site of the Burnet House at the corner 
of Third and Vine streets, Cincinnati. The 
building will be used by manufacturers to 
exhibit their goods throughout the year. 

CLEVELAND. - The Sanitary Co. has 
changed its name to the Paragon Brass Mfg. 


The Parker Carbu- 
for $250,000 


de 


Co. 

CLEVELAND. - The 
Co. advises it will not 
while installing a large 
equipment. 


Steel Improvement 
suspend operations 
furnace and other 


CLEVELAND.—The Sabin Machine Co., 
Cleveland, advises the change of name from 
the Sabin-Curtis Machine Co. was made fol- 
lowing the retirement of A. R. Curtis from 

after being connected for three 


continues as 
Sabin as 


the company 
years. 1. B. Sabin 
and manager and O. C. 
treasurer. 

DETROIT.—A bid of $240,000 from Har 
ris Brothers & Co., of Chicago, for the prop- 
erty of the R-C-H corporation, defunct motor 
concern was accented bv the creditors Satur- 
day before Lee FE. Joslyn. referee in  bank- 
runtcy. Confirmation of the bid was with- 
held and it is said one of three other bidders 
is prepared to raise the accepted offer $15,000 


president 
secretary- 


which would place the sum at a figure said 
to be favorable with the referee. Claims of 
creditors total $1,442,572 Assets are listed 


suburb of - 





November 27, 1913 


NOTES 


at $1,346,582. It is not believed that enough 


will be realized from the sale to pay the 
preferred claimants. 

DOVER, N, J.—The Dover Laboratory, 
which analyzes iron ore, iron and steel, etc., 
has moved from Randolph avenue to 53 Mc- 
Farlan street, Dover. 

HIGH POINT, N. C.—The Central Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. has been adjudged bank- 
rupt. The Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, 
Ala., was one of the petitioning creditors. 

MARSHFIELD, WIS.—Stockholders of the 
Augustine Rotary Valve Co. elected these of- 


ficers: President, Dr. G. L. Harrington; vice 
president, Charles K. Herrick; secretary, 
Henry E, Hoerl; treasurer, R. J. Strauss; 
directors, Edward Augustine, John McDon- 
nell and Frank Trudeau. Permanent organ- 
ization is being perfected. Plans for manu- 


facturing valves and motors have not assumed 
definite form. 

MOLINE, ILL.—The Moline Press Steel 
Co. has changed its name to Moline Pressed 
Steel Co. 

MT’. CARMEL, PA. Precision Ther- 
mometer & Instrument Co. has increased its 
capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 

MT. UNION, PA.—Mt. Union Refractories 


Co. has increased its capital from $300,000 to 


$500,000 
FALLS, N. Y.—The Niagara 


NIAGARA 
Falls Furnace Co., Inc., advises it has bought 


will be operating by Jan. 1. 
PENN STATION, PA.—The Hockensmith 
Wheel & Mine Car Co. has increased stock 


from $300,000 to $400,000, 

PITTSBURGH. — The _ Epping-Carpenter 
Pump Co., Pittsburgh, has beén awarded the 
contract for a i2-million gallon crank and fly- 
wheel pumping engine for the city of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Northwest Steel 
Co. advises it has bought all the machinery 
and equipment necessary for its new plant. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Racine Boiler & Tank 
Co. advises it has leased a plant 60 x 100 
feet, has installed power machinery and_ is 
prepared to do small boiler and tank contract 
work and repairs. 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Bu- 
cyrus Co, is working on an order for two 
mammoth dipper dredging machines for the 


maintenance division of the Panama Canal 
project. Delivery is to be made Dec. 1. The 
Bucyrus Co. furnished 29 steam shovels and 
much other equipment for the construction of 
the canal, even as early as the days of De- 
Lesseps. 

TOLEDO, O.—The Acklin Stamping Co., 
of Toledo, O., reports an encouraging out- 
look for future business. There has been a 
temporary lull in the automobile industry, but 
all manufacturers are of the opinion that the 
depression will be of short duration only, and 
that the output for 1914 will be larger than 
for 1913, The company reports that the gen- 
eral stamping business is good and that the 
let up in automobile trade does not extend to 
any other branch of industry. 

WOBURN, MASS.—The Woburn Machine 
Co. advises the Peabody-Woburn Machine Co., 
recently incorporated at Peabody, Mass., is 
the Peabody branch. The Woburn Machine 
Co., operated as a partnership previously, also 
has been incorporated. D. P. O’Brien is 
president and Thomas H. Marrinan is treas- 
urer of both companies. Leather working ma- 
chinery is manufactured. 

WORCESTER, MASS. — The Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co. has increased its capital 
from $50,000 to $150,000. 


TRADE CATALOGS 


SHARPENERS. — The _Ingersoll- 
York, 


recent 


DRILL 
Rand Co., New 
drill sharpener in a bulletin, 

HOISTS. — The Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co.., 
Boston, has issued a catalog describing its 
line of hoisting and coal handling 
The book is well illustrated. 

ROLLER BEARINGS.—Roller 


industrial cars 


describes the Leyner 


machinery. 


bearings as 
are de- 
Hyatt 


to mine and 
bulletin 


applied 


scribed in a issued by the 


Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 

GRAB 
ets manufactured by the Mead-Morrison 
Co., Boston, is described in a 


BUCKETS.—The line of grab buck- 
Mfg. 
recent catalog 


of that company which contains 52 pages and 
is handsomely-illustrated. 

DRILLS.—The drills manufac- 
tured by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., York, 
are described and illustrated in a bulletin re 
company. A num- 


pneumatic 
New 
cently published by that 
ber of service photographs are shown. 
SCREW MACHINES.—The automatic mul 
tiple-spindle machines manufactured by 
the National-Acme Mfg. Co., Cleveland, are 
described in a handsomely-illustrated, 78-page 
catalog recently issued by that company. The 


screw 


book contains views and descriptions of the 
different sizes of machines, as well as _ the 
different classes of work performed, 














